














Mester’s Pienir, 


French Lingo. 
titer in “ Boog. Spirit of the South ” gets off the 
in; jeu @esprit on the common French 
‘ Bich are in are in me here. Itis * Bh ly done: 


Perchance I sit me down to ea! 
With hunger, which I’m told is faim ; 
a, that the milk is /ait, 
And grieved to find my bread is pain! 
wordless woe ’tis vain te 7 
m even salt becomes a 


A is but a chou, 
My hone: tn Bon eww o mie; 
Por water 
The town T find dished fs 4 veille f 
I gramble at the broil I take, 
Like old John Rogers at his stake. 


A word to you, my reader friends— 
1‘m forced to tell it entre nous— 

No language but the French can lend 
An old enchantment to the vieux ; 

The truest word of all their mots 

Is silly people are the sots. 


~~ eee 


H following is an amusing instance of the tenacity 
‘which the Highlanders hold to the honors and an- 

ty of their kindred :—A dispute arose between Ouap- 

snd M’Lean upon this never-ending subject. M’Lean 

d not allow that the Campbells had any right to 

with the M’Leans in antiquity, who, he insisted, 

in existence as a clan from the beginning of the 

1. Campbell had a little more biblical lore than his 

sonist, and asked him if the clan of M’Lean was be- 

the flood. ‘Flood! what flood?” said M'Lean, 

“he flood that you know drowned all the world but 

1, and his family, and his flocks,’ said Campbell. 

oh, you and your flood!” said M’Lean; “my clan 

afore .—§ F have not read in my Bible,” 

vt | Campbell, “of the name of M’Lean going into Noah’s 

’—‘*Noah’s ark!” retorted M’Lean, in contempt; 
10 ever heard of a M’Lean that had not a boat of 





.¢ Duke of Wellington was once sitting at his library- 
"y bas) the door opened, and, without any announce- 
t, in_stalked a figure of ba an illomen. ‘ Who 
your" asked the duke, in his short, dry manner, 
up without the least eh of countenanee 
~ is intruder. “I am Apoliyon.—* What want 
Kill me—very oda!” 

Apollyon, and I must put you to death.”— 
it to-day?”—“T am not told the day or 
hour, “os I must do my mission.””—‘t Very pen 
nt—very busy. t many letters to write—call in. 
write me word—T "ll be teidy for you.” : 
ke went on with his correspondence. The maniac, ap- 
ed probably by the stern, unmovable old man, backed 
of the room, and in half an hour was safe in Bedlam. 





he Duke of R——, going on horseback upon a visit to 
rthy clergyman at Nacton, near Landguard Fort, to 
the’ diversion of shooting, desired a simple rustic about 
ven, who was servant in the family, to take care and 
down his horse, and not give him any water, when 
lad replied, ‘* Yes, maister—no, maister,”’ on hich 
‘groom, who stood by, severely rebuked him fo 
‘eness, telling him that the person who ‘alighted wie a 
at man, “and whenever he bids you do anything,” 
i the m, ‘* you must be sure tosay ‘ Your Grace.’”’ 
ing Hob treasured up in his memory the advice which 
had received; a few days after, when the duke mount- 
his horse, he the lad take the stirrup a hole lower; 
e boy, with great solemnity, Cepehage “ For what we 
» going to receive, the Lord make us thankful!’ 


AAA enn 
Epigrams. 
1. 
The inane: fights for eee 
must—od rot i 
\ The Frenchman fights for iiberty, 
use he hasn’t got it. 


The difference is bet small, 
, View it as you may, 
*Twixt lempereur Francois 
And Pempereur Francais. 
i — old wife busy mendin; 
’ a John six geteman fhe torte, «Tee » and sage as big as his hea 
| I must go and see Blague, 
“allo, pretty soon; ry boy pants of mine ars just about 
“yetou have By ae in the very time, my dear; I 
‘ust thinking of cutting down an old pair of John’s 


ween 


Setting wp and down. 
pe beet rales AE gt he 
t. mean 





‘ile rising from 
wre pel id a wit.” 
gi qu rudee hig ‘if that be true, 
' very best ing a ean do 
Is down again to 
Trish cl rete gone to —_ the portraits 
1e Seottish in Holyrood House ue ne of 
nonarchs of @ very Bete his appenrance, while 1 his 
as hp agg along beard, and wore the traite 
— old 
te Marie’? Jaimed the good Hiberni “Ts 
le gy gentleman was an old man when his 














for stealing a demijohn 
b be wore Ate 70 you guilty or not guilty?” asked the 
“Wal, you on call it what you likes; I tuk the 
sey, that I admit, and dranked it, too.”"—*‘ You took 
thout leave, did you not?”—‘ I never wuit to be 

\ when that article ’s around!” 


SN Seen ee eee 


young clerk undertook to commit suicide last week 

shooting his daguerreotype. ile was unsuccessful, 

ver. This is the third attempt he has made on his 

ithin the last three months Cause—broken sleep, 

= on by intense devotion to a young lady with 
rn ringlets. 


gentleman who had been the subject of severe attack 
sewspaper, was asked, ‘‘ Who do you suppose is the 

‘ orof these articles, and what can be the reason of 
valice?”"—** Malice!”’ said he, ** not the least in the 
it It is 8 some young fellow learning to write.” 


is better to be laughed at than ruined—better to 
a wife who, like Martial’s Mamurra, cheapens every- 
cand buys nothing, than to be impoverished by one 
» vanity will purchase everything, but whose pride 
heapen nothing. 
» Philadelphia ries pe Dispatch baggen that | on the 
ntment of a national 
ea national cat o’-nine-tails upon the nee of 
stional <r would be a national blessing.’ 


oung man at Niagara having been crossed in love, 

ed out to the precipice, took off his clothes, gave one 

ing look at the gulf beneath him—and then went 
His body was found next ere bed. 


« hotel table, - .< one boarder remarked to his 
bor:— This must be a very healthy place for 
ns.”—** Why so?” asked the other. * Because I 
see any dead ones about 








.E FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
: Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


long established and well known weekly paper 
thirteen years becap, buco prosperity and Popularity 
some a ‘* household word *’ from Maine to California 
ning the fireside of rich and » in town and 
y, all over the wide extent o: the’ United States, 
re & weekly visitor to every American home, 


qt is just such a Boner as any father, brother or 
would introduce to family circle. 
Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
pe, and in @ neat and beautiful style. 
It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no xdrer 
ents in its eight super-royal pages. 
ps! ao devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
po dh _ and humor. 
tt is ror M. M. Ballou, who has 
n years of pe vd RAR in Boston 
It contains in its large, well = and ‘deepi y in- 
sng pages not one vulgar word or line 
It numbers among its carain contributors the 
ale and female writers in the country. 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate « 
rall that is good and beautiful in humanity 
It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
in the home circle is almost incalculable. 
Its suggestive pl pe provoke in the young #n in- 
< spirit, aud add to their stores of knowledce 
[ts columns are free from politics and all jarring 
its object being to make home happy. 
(t is for these reasons that it has for years heex so 
© @ favorite throughout the country. 
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LIPE RAPT,”’ TC., 


[conTINVED.] 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Tue dishes which Mr. Caleb Chalkers had been 
so industriously collecting went down on to the 
rock with a crash, and he sprang backwards sev- 
eral yards with an agility which would have done 
credit to a master of gymnastics. 

“?Eavens and hearth !” he cried. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Ogden, looking 
about in the grass. ‘Keep your eyes open for 
the snake !” 

“ Snake !” 

“A monster rattle-snake, which, after seeing it 
here, 1 was so foolish as to spare. It has bitten 
the two sailors who, after landing from the boat, 
came here just in season to drive me away from 
my supper—” 

“The two sailors?” queried Chalkers, still 
staring, but endeavoring to collect his thoughts. 

“Yes. They are dead as may be. It seems 
that the snake bit them, just as they were finish- 
ing supper, for they suddenly started up in great 
pain, and rushed towards the spot where I had 
Concealed myself on their arrival 1” 

“Aha! Isee—I see. And so, two of those 
chaps in the boat came here and ate your supper, 
and died—and died from a snake-bite !”’ 

“That's it exactly. I saw the snake, and 
knew what the trouble was, although they both 
died before I reached them, or rather became 
insensible, and so, a word of explanation did not 
pass between us.” 

“And they are dead, and you are not—not— 
bitten? 1 see it all !” 

“Their bodies are just down there, in the 
direction of that little clearing. Come—I’ll show 
you to the spot!” 

He drew Chalkers’s arm in his own, and con- 
ducted him away. 

“You see,” he said, “I have been down quite 
a distance, in hopes of meeting you, for it was 
quite lonely, with only those two dead men for 
company, and indeed [ had begun to be some- 
what anxious about your return. I thought I 
heard your voice, though, aud that is what 
brought me back—just in time to warn you 
against the snake !’’ 

“ Did you see it, after his work was done ?” 

“No. He seemed to have made off. Poor 
fellows! theirs was a terrible death !” 

“ Terrible, indeed !” 

“But—but, really, I—I must have made a 
mistake in the direction I've taken ; I do not see 
the bodies.” 

“Was it here that you left them ¢” 

“JT am quite sure that it was—yes, there is a 
tree I noticed, and here the bodies should be, in 
this very spot. In fact, here are the evidences 
of their late presence on the spot where we are 
now standing—broken twigs and shrubs, which 
the rising moon enables me to perceive.” 

“ Possible ? They do not seem to be here now. 
Perhaps the poison only stupified them for a mo- 
ment, and they have recovered, while you have 
been gone to meet me, and taken themselves off. 
Or—ha, ha! they may have had some liquor in 
their pockets, and taken it while eating—in a 
word, got a little intoxicated. In fact, I felt a 
bottle, I thought, a step or two back,” and he 
went backwards, feeling on the ground. “Aha! 
I was right,” he soon added, after dexterously 
drawing a bottle from his pocket. “ Here it is— 
a good sized one, and it smells of gin! There 
is the poison—ha, ha!—but it has not been so 
potent as to prevent them from taking themselves 
off in good time. Ha, ha! it’s quite a good joke.” 

Mr. Ogden only looked on—too much sur- 
prised and puzzled to be easily persuaded. 

“Don’t you see?” demanded Chalkers. “No 
rattle-snake ever bit two men, one after the other ? 
Don’t you see that he always gives notice of his 
intentions? Well, if he warned one, and even 
bit him, wouldn’t the other have had a chance to 
get out of the way iM P 

“Of course—to be sure! I wonder I did not 
think of that before !” 

“And so the gin is responsible for the seeming 
death of the two strangers, and now you under- 
stand their sudden disappearance ?” 
“Yes, yes. And yet, Icould have sworn that 


they were dead !” 


rin 


“ Well, I am thankfal that it was ‘a mistake. 
But who is that—ha! down yonder—those two 
persons flying from us ?”” 

“The two sailors to be sure! That is—no, 
no; it is a couple of women, as near as I can 
discern. If the moon was a little higher. But 
wait a moment: a streak of light is on the 
ground a few rods ahead of them, and we shall 
soon see them plainer. Yes, two women, I have 
no doubt!” 

It was Nellie and Patty. Feeling that they 
could get off without being seen, they had left 
their concealment, and taken their way down the 
path by which they had come to the woods. 

“Yes, two women,” added Chalkers, as soon 
as the moonlight fell more clearly on the forms 
of the fagitives. ‘‘ But who are they ?” 

The two women suddenly halted and faced 
about. 

“That man with Chalkers,” said Patty, “ is 
he! I dare not go away, and leave him in 
such company! I believe Chalkers will kill 
him !” 

Suddenly, Mr. Ogden sptang high into the air, 
and bounded forward a few steps, uttering a wild 
ery of alarm. 

‘The fact was, the rattlesnake we have before 
seen, was now, after enjoying himself in the sun 
all day, going home to Mrs. Rattlesnake and her 
young rattles, as all conjugal rattlesnakes should. 
Finding our hero in his path—he had shaken 
his rattles by way of warning, and thereby pro- 
voked that cry of alarm. 

And no sooner had Mr. Ogden’s voice thus 
resounded over the scene, than Patty, feeling 
sure that old Chalkers was killing him outright, 
also set upa loud and frantic scream. 

Then Chalkers began to curse and swear, for 
he recognized that last scream as Patty’s. He 
checked his coarseness and profanity, however, 
ere Mr. Ogden had got the snake out of his 
thoughts, and then he observed: 

“Jt is my poor maniac child, and a lady who 
sometimes volunteers to attend her, in the capa- 
city of keeper! She has again caught a glimpse 
of you, by reason of thut unfortunate yell, and is 
now coming after you, full tilt !” 

“Tis even so! What shall I do?” 

“Fly again! And, now that you are about 
it, you may as well go down to the mill or the 
cottage. I have seen my friend, and he says he’ll 
come to the mill at nine o’clock this evening, and 
tell you all about that Bilkers!” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, and don’t fail to appear at just that 
hour! I have been quite fortunate, as yuu shall 
hear in good time. The young lady will soon 
be in your arms, and the old villain will be pun- 
ished. But here comes poor Patty, tearing 
through the bushes hike mad! Hurry, now, and 
don’t let the grass grow under your feet between 
here and the beach-road! I'll soon be back at 
the mill myself. Away with you—away !” 

The young man bounded forward, and was 
lost to view in the distance ere Patty reached her 
enemy’s side. 

“Well?” he said, mockingly. 

“IT know you,” was the reply, “but I will fol- 
low that man! I am resolved to know what all 
this means !” 





“ That mistake of yours was all owing to your 
hurry and excitement.” 


“No you don’t,” and he caught her by the arm 


CONSTERNATION OF CHALKERS IN THE GULF 








; 


detaining her steps. “0, the qidjnaid who 


is with you, and you are ng a Promenade 
together in the woods! A charming evening, 
Miss Wheeler—how do you do ?” 

“Very well, sir. Will you have the kindness 
to tell me why that young man, who has just left 
you, avoids Patty ii such a determined way?” 

“No, madam—I shall not give you any infor- 
mation on that subject. In plain Henglish, it’s 
none of your dashed business! You have made 
yourself quite free enough with my affairs al- 
ready. Don’t I know you for a meddling, cant- 
ing, whining, dashed old granny? If you have 
any regard for your virgin self,” he added, say- 
agely, “ you had not better cross my path again. 
That is all I have to say to you. Good-night.” 

“Come, Patty,” said Nellie, “let us go.” 

“ One word, miss,” said Chalkers, still holding 
Patty by the arm. “I suppose you are dyjng to 
have a talk with this young man ?” 

“Yes—yes! , let me see him, even in your 
presence, and I will forgive you for all the mis- 
ery you have caused me!” 

“ Will you marry Illion Spencer, whose sloop 
is soon coming up the bay ?” 

“ No—not that—O, I cannot!” 

“Well, you needn’t,” he rejoined, and there 
was an infernal gleam of fury and of dark resolve 
in his eyes. “And, if you wish to see this 
young stranger, you have only to go home with 
me now, and come to the mill at ten o’clock, and 
you shall see him.” 

“IT may?’ 

“You shall! I swear it, by my own heart’s 
blood, and by yours !” 

As quick as thought, without waiting to con- 
sider what perils might menace her, Patty re- 
sponded : 

“T will go with you! At ten o’clock I will be, 
there !” 

“Very well. And now, if you please, Miss 
Wheeler, we will bid you good-evening !’’ 

He drew Patty’s arm into his own, and turned 
to depart. 

“O, my darling! Can I bear to leave you in 
this way?” cried Miss Wheeler, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘I feel as if it were wicked—you seem to 
me like a lamb going to the slaughter !”” 

“Or a thirsty cat to a puddle!” parodied 
Chalkers, with asneer. “ But since you seem 
to doubt my fatherly feelings for my child, sup- 
pose you go with her as a sort of duenna, pro- 
tectress, whatever title you choose to take ?” 

“ May I do so, sir?” 

“You may, if Patty desires it.” 

“T should be glad to have her come. Yes, 
come, Nellie—I dare say all will be well!” 

Miss Wheeler dried her tears, took Patty’s arm, 
and the trio thus set out together. 

“ By the-way,” said Chalkers, after they had 
proceeded a short distance, “I suppose you can 
go down to the cabin just as well without my 
company as with it?” 

“T suppose so, sir,” replied Miss Wheeler, 
Patty being silent. 

“ Very well,” and he relinquished their arms. 
“TI will leave you todo so. As I may not see 
you again till ten o’clock, Patty, I'll remind you 
that | will be at the mill at that time. You will 
leave your friend in the cabin, and after you have 
seen the stranger, you can return to her, but if 








these be mers th not observed—if you do not 
come alone—I will not admit you!” "°°" 

“I will observe them !” 

“Au revoir, then,” and he turned, retracing his 
steps, while Nellie and Patty proceeded on their 
way towards the beach-road. 

“ It’s only the spade that’s wanting,” he said, 
“and Icould have got along without it, but I 
can’t bear to be in the presence of those two wo- 
men! I'll leave the spade here,” he added, as 
soon as he reached the spot where he had left it, 
“for it is here that I shall bury that skeleton just 
as soon as I can return for it, unless I conclude 
to sink it in the Gulf. That done, I’ve only to 
put him out of the way, and then take my re- 
venge on Patty—perhaps on the old granny! 
Dash them both! they’ll get enough of me 
through that ten o’clock engagement! This 
night shall witness my last efforts in this village, 
and my departure in the Sarah Martha for the 
Gulf of Guinea !” 

Calmly, peacefully, like the dawning of love in 
a maiden’s soul, was the moon now ascending 
the eastern sky, and its mild, clear rays seemed 
to bring peace to Patty’s mind, as she passed on 
her way with Nellie. One great thought now 
filled almost exclusively that young girl’s future, 
and this often left her lips in the marmur: 

“J shall see him—I shall see him !” 

Chalkers had taken another path, but still one 
which lay almost on the steps of the two friends, 
for he did not care to trust them far out of his 
sight, since there was no occasion to do s0. 

A few moments brought Nellie and Patty so 
near to the western side of the Neck, that the 
light began to break more and more clearly upon 
them, as the woods gradually thinned near the 
edge. It was when they were exchanging re- 
marks in reference to the fact, that their eyes 
suddenly fell upon two men, near the edge of the 
forest, who were engaged in what appeared io be 
a desperate encounter. 

“ More violence!’ said Nellie. 

Her first impulse was to check her progress, 
and her next to flee, but both ladies had already 
experienced too much of this sort of trouble to 
be easily frightened, and as if by one common 
sentiment, they increased their speed and rushed 
forward, uttering loud cries as they neared the 
scene of the strugyle. 

The largest of the two men had, with a blow 
from some weapon drawn from his pocket, felled 
his antagonist to the ground, and he turned and 
fled as the ladies made their appearance. 

The face of the fallen man, who lay perfectly 
motionless on the spot where he had fallen, was 
upturned to the rays of the moon, and a wild cry 
left the lips of Patty as her eyes re-ted upon it. 

For that man was the one in whom all her 
thoughts and hopes were now centered—the 
young stranger himself! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue individual who had thus encountered our 
hero was old Tussle, late mate of the brig which 
had blown up, and one of the five persons who 
had come ashore in the boat. He had attacked 
him with the intention of taking his life, as he 
deemed him in some way the author of the brig’s 


triumph in his eyes, as he muttered, on thus 
rushing away from the fallen youth : 

“ That's settled him! After such a blow as 
that on the head, even a nigger or a ram would 
be wilted! Aha!” 

Chalkers, at this moment coming through the 
woods near by, not only heard this muttered 
ejaculation, but saw the speaker, having rushed 
forward so swiftly that he almost came in col- 
lision with him. 

“ Hallo, stranger,” he cried. ‘“ Who are you?” 

“T, stranger?’ retorted old Tussle. “I'ma 
civilized lobster, a seven-shelled clam, a four- 
fuoted caravan, a long-tailed sausage—otherwise, 
old Tussle, by the great—” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Chalkers. “ Old Tussle! 
Here, let me see your figure-head, by all the 
moonlight there is.” 

Seizing him by the arm, he drew him forward 
afew steps, when he perceived that the new- 
comer was indeed his old friend Tussle. But 
ere he could utter his usual exclamation of sur- 
prise, the object of his gaze gave utterance to a 
howl of transport, to which he contrived to add, 
in a sort of a roar: 

“ Chalkers himself !’” 

“Yes, Ben, it is me, and I am as glad to see 
you as—as I canbe! I heard of you not long 
since from that youngster whoescaped you. He 
told me how you took up the cudgels in my de- 


brig *” 

“ Yes, and I meant to become more exclusive- 
ly so.” 

“That is—yes, I understand; you wouldn’t 
have continued your allegi to the § 
any too long ?” 

“No: 0 a8 long as I could make it an ob- 





black water would have been enough to cancel 
the bond! But what are you about, for the last 
dozen years, up here? Living like a hermit, eh ? 
P’r’aps you’ve become pious, and go to church 
as regularly as a@ parson? But, no—a man of 
your sense never would be guilty of such folly as 
that. I heard you were here, sometime ago, 
from Spencer, and meant to have paid you a 
visit, ere now, but you know how it is with men 
on the wing—” 

“No apologies, Ben—I know you of old! 
And now that you are out of a berth, what do 
you say to going in for a splendid hit with me ?”’ 

“Say? . Why, that I’ll do it in three quar- 
ters of a second! You see that lamas young 
and hearty as ever. I bear a charmed life, you 
know, and am too tough @ customer for bullets. 
Do you remember the prophecy, Cal., of the old 
Algerine Witch who amused our captivity on the 
Moorish coast ?” 

“TI most forget. What was it?” 

“Why, while the infernal Moors were discus- 
sing our fate, she snid we needn’t have any fears, 
that we'd live until a dead man should destroy two 
live ones! Ha, ha! if that’s a true prophecy, I 
reckon you and I are ordained to live a great 
many years. But what is the job you propose ?” 

“The old business, the Guinea coast. I’ve 
just bought a beautiful brig, all ready for sea, 
having her arms and provisions aboard. She 
now lies anchored off Windmill Point, waiting 
for the word go. I’ve paid only one thousand 
dollars on her account, but have established such 
a good credit, that I can readily swindle old 
Trowbridge out of the balance, as all control of 
her has been duly transferred to me. Come, 
we'll go down to the mill and see her—she has 
just come down the river.” 

In ten minutes the two men were on the bridge 
below the mill, from which they could see the 
brig, with furled sails, lying gracefully on the 
water not more than fifty rods southwest of the 
spot where they stood. The moonlight was 
gleaming on her white canvass, and glistening on 
her newly-painted bulwarks and spars, and the 
whole gulf was now so well lighted up by Diana 
that the beauty of the picture before them pleased 
even those two rough and wicked mon. 

“ Yonder,” said Chalkers, “is one of my 
boats,” and he pointed it out, as it lay by the 
sea-wall south of the mill, “and we will go off 
in it to the brig. But, first, I have a package in 
the mill which I wish to sink in the harbor, as I 
have not time enough to bury it in the sand. 
Strange where those women are—they do not 
seem to be in sight! Dare they deceive me, and 
go back to the Cliff cottage? If so—dash them ! 
I'll burn down their old rookery over their heads.” 

“A package!” said old Tussle. 

“ Yes, Ben. Not to mince the matter—for you 
and I have no secrets—it is a skeleton—that of 
an Ingen, one I dug up on the Neck for ex peri- 
ments, etc.” 

“All's right. Go and get it, while I unfasten 
the boat. I’ll wait, all ready to shove off, till 
you appear. The brig is a beauty,” he added— 
“ almost as well-modd’led, I should say, as the 
lost Charter. If Cal., and I do not make some- 





destruction, and there was a dark gleam of 


thing out of her, I’ll know the reason !”” 
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Chalkers had now reached the mill. Ere he 
entered, an exclamation from old Tussle attract- 
ed his attention, and he paused. 

“Don’t you see?” came to his ears. “The 
sloop’s sneaking up past the island, with only a 
cat’s paw at her back. The Spencers are on 
hand—they’ll be here in an hour or two !” 

“Very well,” said Chalkers, but with some 
agitation, and he entered the mill, as carefully 
locking the door behind him as he had done 
before. “I’ve not a moment to lose,” he added. 
“ The skeleton must be sunk at once !” 

He crossed the floor, groping his way in the 
‘dark, and secured the lantern he had used on his 
previous visit. He then went down into that 
vault-like space, in one corner of which was the 
pit, and here he struck a light. There was a 
noise behind him among the wheels, and it caus- 
ed Chalkers to start and tremble, listening and 
looking around. Now, however, all was silent. 

“Tt must have been the rats,” the visitor 
finally muttered. “All’s as still as death! Yes, 
the rats! That’s it. Be aman!” 

He set down the light, and once more drew 
up the box containing the skeleton. It was a 
disagreeable job, but the fear of Spencer’s arrival 
caused him not to mind that, and he soon had it 
open. “ It will not fall to pieces,” he said, part- 
ly lifting it out of the car. “T’ll tie a rope 
around the neck—no! I’ll take box and all, 
filling it up with rocks from the beach, so that it 
will never come up—never! That’s the safest 
way to sink it, and that’s the way I'll do it!” 

He lifted up the box, by main strength, and 
then reached out his hand for the light. As he 
did so those noises behind him—or was it mere 
fancy? again fell upon his ears. Starting, he 
demanded, in a low voice : 

“ What—who is it ?” 

Clear and distinct, but in a hoarse voice, came 
the reply : 

“It’s only me!” 

Chalkers dropped the fish-car, contents and all, 
as a man—yes, two men—clambered down from 
the wheels and other machinery in the corner of 
of the mill. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Don’t be afraid, mate,” said the author of 
this unexpected response. ‘‘ We're your friends.” 

“ But, ’eavens and hearth! who are you, and 
how came you here?” 

“We are two sailors from the brig that blew 
up, and we came in to this place to hide, etc. 
We cut a hole through the corner, opposite the 
main water-wheel, but don’t worry—we’ve gold 
enough to pay you the damage.” 

“Gold! But what on earth did you want 
here ?” 

“ Some tools, shovels, etc. Bill and me are 
going money-digging, down on the Neck. We 
know where Kidd buried a lot of money!” 

“O, you do? Is it a fact?” 

“As true as you live! Do thefair thing, mate, 
give us something to eat, me and Bill, and some 
tools—and we will do the fair thing by you. 
Have you seen old Tussle ? He's prowling about 
somewhere in the vicinity, in search of some 
grub?” , ae ’ 

“ Yes, he’s in the boat—waiting for me to go 
off with him and sink this dashed Ingen, & ’nato- 
my I’ve been using, in the bay. He’s an old 
friend of mine—” 

“Yes, me and Bill, we’ve heard him speak of 
you—for we suppose you are Hawkins ?” 

“ Chalkers, Ned.” 

“Ah, yes—I disremember. I suppose you 
didn’t think to grub him, but you can supply us 
all together after this little job of yourn is attend- 
ed to. We'll assist you, mate, and go with you 
to see Captain Tussle.” 

“ But—can I trust you ?” 

“'Do sink a mere ’natomy? What's the fear ? 
After that, a bite o’ supper !” 

“ Very well—take the lantern and follow me. 
I'll carry the box myself” P 

In this order the party proceeded up stairs. 
Chalkers then extinguished the light, and restor- 
ed the lantern to its place, thereafter conducting 
the two sailors to the door. Passing out, securing 
everything behind him, he led the way to the boat. 

Old Tussle was glad to see his men, and in- 
quired about the supper. 

“Not yet,” was Ned’s reply, “but we'll have 
it, the mate says, here, as soon as this job is 
settled.” 

“No hurry—I didn’t know I was hungry till 
left here alone. Hold on, Cal.; you’d better set 
the box in the boat before you fill it up with 
stones; you'll give us all a lift if you don’t!” 

“You're right. We'll place it astern, on the 
seat where we can slide it off, into the water with- 
out any lifting. So, that’s it. Now, mates, help 
me in with a few hundred weight—we may as 
well be sure—of these stones, and we'll be 
ready.” 

This labor was soon accomplished, the lid of 
the car secured, the parties all seated in the boat, 
and it was pushed off. Chalkers took the oars, 
and the little craft flew rapidly out from the shore, 
for he was somewhat hasty and excited, by rea- 
son of Spencer’s supposed proximity. Talking 
and laughing together, each member of the little 
party was too much occupied to notice that every 
leap of the boat across the short and chopping 
waves jerked the loaded fish-car backwards-each 
time an almost imperceptible distance, but one 
which soon caused the box to hang over the 
stern. Old Tussle with the intention ofa joke, had 
wound the end of the rope attached to the box 
around a leg of each of the sailors, without their 
knowledge, and fastened it by a binding knot, 
while they, at his suggestion, were regarding the 


«She is a beauty,” said Ned—‘ count me in, 
captain, as one of her crew.” 

“And me, two!” added his companion. ‘ My 
hyes! what a rower! We're halfa mile out al- 
ready, and, I dare say, in deep water !” 

“Yes,” said Chalkers, and the loaded car 
jumped at the larch of the boat. “We're out 
nearly far enough.” 

Again the beat rose on a chopping wave, and 
then—there was a sullen plunge. Then a wild 
shriek fromeach of the sailors, as they clatched 


wildly at the of the boat, and the next in- 
stant they overboard—down, out of 
tight, in 'the fish-car—all gone together !” 





“’Favens and hearth!” cried Chalkers, drop- 
ping his oars. ‘An earthquake or a whirlwind * 
The box and the men—” 

“All gone together, Ben,” said old Tussle, with 
forced calmness, as he pressed his hands to his 
throbbing brow. “Gone! Thedead man has taken 
off the two live ones!” 

“ But they’ll come back !” 

“ Will they? Then we'll wait!” 

A few bubbles arose, leaping* up out of the 
water, and there was, fora moment or two, & 
slight ebullition on its surface, after which the 
waves culled up and sped on as before. The 
two men waited, in silence five—ten—fifteen 
minutes. s 

“ They wont come up,” said old Tussle, then. 
“ They had tied, it seems, each other to the box 
in fan, and it lurched overboard. Probably they 
had no knife to cut the rope. No: they wont 
come up—and no man could live under water 
half as long as we have waited. We may as well 
go. The prophecy of the old Algerine Witch, 
as improbable as it was, is accomplished !” 

In silent moodiness, Chalkers resumed the 
oars, and headed the boat about for the spot from 
whence it had started. Both men were silent 
and thoughtful, if not a little apprehensive and 
superstitious, and seemed to have been singularly 
impressed, as well they might be, by the un- 
expected occurrence. Qn reaching the landing, 
Chalkers said : 

“T'll tell you what, Ben—I’ve got alittle busi- 
ness to do ashore, an appointment to keep, and 
cannot go to the brig just now, but you’d better 
shove off at once. Take this boat and put off, 
inquiring for Hannibal—that’s the cook—and 
tell him you want some supper. He’ll fix you 
all right, and you can make yourself easy till I 
come off myself, which will be in an hour or two, 
I can’t say exactly how soon!” 

“All right, Cal. ; you'll find me at home when 
you come off, be it sooner or later.” 

He picked up the oars Chalkers had relinquish 





for Ogden comes first, and her absence will give 
me time to get him out of the way. The 
sharks must have him before she appears, for I 
would have the way all clear, so that I can de- 
vote myself exclusively to her entertainment—ha, 
ha! I will go down to the mill and wait his ar- 
rival. It must be getting along pretty well to- 
wards nine o’clock, the time he’s coming. If he 
has met the women by any chance, or if they 
overtook him—well, he would avoid them, for 
he really looks upon Patty as crazy, and all her 
fuss about the pictures, resemblance, etc.; has 
well kept up the impression. No! he’ll come, 
and she’ll come—both of them, before the sloop 
will arrive, with this wind—and I shall have all 
the opportunity desired. I don’t really want to 
killher, but, since I cannot get any good of her, 
I may as well do so to close up my vengeance 
all sure!” He made his way to the mill, and 
ensconced himself therein. 

“Piety’s a good thing,” he soliloquized. 
“For example, Patty’s pious—and when she 
said she’d come here, to the mill, at ten o’clock, 
she meant to keep her word—I feel perfectly 
sure o’ that. The beauty of religion is, there- 
fore, that you can depend upon its followers, and 
lay your plans to entrap ’em accordingly—that’s 
the idea. But,” and a thought seemed to strike 
him, “after I’m done with Patty, how shall I 
appease the old granny, who'll be waiting at the 
cottage, expecting her back? I shall have to 
carry her off in the Sarah Martha—that is sure! 
Dash her, I will!” 

He had seated himself on a stool by the door, 
so that he might be ready to admit his visitor 
without any delay. A small window was near 
him, through which he could have looked occa- 
sionally, to keep up a watch om the beach-road, 
but he was too much occupied by his own dark 
schemes to be morbidly impatient respecting Mr. 
Ogden’s arrival. He did not light a candle, nor 
make a great deal of noise, but availed himself 





ed, and pushed off the moment his friend had 
landed. 

“If I can serve you, Caleb.” 

“No, not now. By-and-by, when I come off, 
I may require your aid.” 

“ Very well—here’s till you come.” He dip- 
ped his oars, and struck out for the brig, rapidly 
and in silence. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Hitroa!” It was the voice of old Tussle 
that came over the water to the ears of Chalkers, 
arousing him from the reverie into which he had 
fallen the instant he was left alone there on the 
shore. 

“Well?” He turned and saw that old Tussle 
had stopped. ‘“ What do you want ?” 

Slowly and thoughtfully old Tussle rowed 
back to the landing. 

“T’ve been thinking, Cal.,” he said, “ that the 
Spencers, who’re coming up the bay yonder, do 
not know that the brig’s blown up !” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, I’m the“only” survivor} except two 
Frenchmen up in the woods, who can’t speak ten 
words of English—” 

‘Yes, you’re the only one!” 

“Well, I’ve just been thinking that your brig 
here, if you’ve got the tools aboard, and will al- 
low me to parade them a little, will pass for the 
Charter, in the night, especially if they don’t go 
aboard, and so we needn’t explain.” 

“Of course not. Let ’em think it the Charter. 
T’ll give the Spencers Patty’s bed, and if there’s 
any chance of making anything—that is, if they 
have brought in the sloop all the ready funds 
they could lay hands on, why—” 

“Yes, Cal., I understand, and we will make a 
few out of them. I suppose you don’t care how 
soon you leave this village ?” 

“No. We must go before morning—before 
daylight—for,” and the dark eyes of the speaker 
flashed fearfully, “I’m going to raise a terrible 
muss here to-night, as true as preaching! Yes,” 
and Chalkers, who had been writing a few words 
ona piece of paper, with a lead pencil, in the 
moonlight, gave it to Tussle. “Give that to 
Mr. Thompson, the former captain, now the mate, 
and all things’ll be subject to your order. There 
are seven men aboard, and plenty of cannon, 
swords, muskets, etc.; relics of the late war, 
bought at auction by Captain Trowbridge, with a 
privateer schooner. You can soon get up into 
warlike trim, if you choose.” 

“Well, I'll do it. If the Spencers come to 
the brig, I’ll send them ashore to see you—if they 
come direct to your cottage be sure to keep them 
there.” 

“T will!” 

Again old Tussle pushed off, Chalkers regard- 
ing him abstractedly, and he was soon alongside 
of the Sarah Martha. 

“ Ben is the boy for me,” he said, “ without 
scruples, clear-headed, brave as a lion, and faith- 
ful to his friends. He and I are sure to doa 
good thing together, when we get fairly afloat. 
But,” and his face darkened, “here are some 
matters to be attended to forthwith. I’ll strangle 
that dashed boy in the mill, if he keeps his ap- 
pointment, and throw his body to the dashed 
sharks which have got the notion of coming up 
under the floor. There are two of them—big, 
black fellows—who’ll soon do his business ! 
Then, when Patty comes to see him, at ten 
o’clock, when all is so still—nobody stirring— 
the darkness—the silence of the vault—ha, ha! 
she’ll soon learn, what she has long suspected 
and hoped, that I’m not her father, but in such a 
way that she'll never forget it? Ha! ha! the 
hour of my triumph isat hand! Shall I kill her 
afterwards, or carry her off in the brig? Shall I 
serve the old maid Nellie, the same rations ? ha, 
hat why not? She’s coming with Patty—or 
has come—I'll go up to the cabin and see which.” 

He went up the path, keeping his eyes and 
ears attentive, but no signs of any second person’s 
presence appeared. There was no light in the 
little parlor of the cottage, and not a sound was 
heard. 

“ Strange—strange!” he said, that the wo- 
men don’t come! But, after all, Ido not sup- 
pose Patty cares to appear till the hour of the ap- 
pointment is at hand. Well, so much the better 





of the light, and worked with all possible 
caution, in loosening a piece of the planking of 
the floor, near the centre of the mill. 

“ There it is,” he said—‘“so loose that I can 
take it up in a minute. The water ripples 
through under here, making quite a noise at 
high-tide. I wonder ifthe sharks arethere. I'll 
look.’ 

He raised the plank, and gazed down upon the 
water. It was quite dark under the floor, and 
he could not see anything with the required and 
desired distinctness, 

“ T'll throw down something to attract them— 
the black rascals! A piece of board—ah, here’s 
a block of wood, just the thing!’ He flung it 
down upon the water. As quick as thought, 
there was a splash and a dash at one side of the 
deep sluice, and something like a gleam of light 
darted up under thé trap. 

“Ah! he’s theré! All right!” 

He could not seethe shark, but he felt con- 
vinced that that streak on the water, as of light, 
was caused by his swift passage through it to- 


wards the ries 
“ Yes, hgd ting for his supper, and 


he shall soon have it! So, ho! all is well—all 
is well!” A noise—it might have been only the 
rats—brought Chalkers to his feet, and he put 
the piece of plank back into its place. 

“Yes, Caleb Chalkers—ha, ha! you’re com- 
ing out at the top of the pile!” 

He went back to his stool by the door, and 
seated himselfas before. There might have been 
a slight anxiety in his mind for the issue of his 
proposed crimes, but when he raised his face to- 
wards the nearest window through which the 
moonlight was gleaming, it looked as rigid as 
marble. Even the triumphant expression thereon 
seemed to have been frozen in its place by un- 
bending and undying hate! From the inactive 
and comparatively honest life he had been living 
of late, Chalkers now felt himself transformed to 
a new fnan—a free rover of the world, a king of 
the ocean, a monarch of his former empire, and 
already in anticipations was living over his old 
crimes and exploits. He saw the last link being 
added to the chain of revenge which he had 
been forging for years—the terrible triumph over 
the trusting girl whom he now hated, as only in- 
iquity can hate virtue! 

“Bah!” he said, with a laugh. “ Give her to 
that Spencer—to that dashed puppy! I was 
mad—mad! How could I think of it? I'll 
have her myself!” 

There was a knock at the entrance of the mill. 
An instant Chalkers started bling—appre 
hensive—then he re-assured himself and moved 
forward. Another knock, and a voice, in the 
words: “Itis me!” Chalkers opened the door. 

“Ah!” hesaid. It was Mr. Ogden who stood 
there, deathly pale, clinging, like one weak and 
exhausted, to the side of the door. 

“Come in,” said Chalkers, assuming as civil 
a manner as he could. “ You are sick—or wound- 
ed! Perhaps you've been in trouble ?” 

“It’s nothing,” said the youth, tottering for- 
ward, and lurching on to the stool from which 
Chalkers had arisen. 

“But it is something, my dear sir,” replied 
Chalkers, closing and locking the door. “You 
are pale as death, and as weak asakitten! You 
look bloodless and lifeless—a mere ghost of the 
hearty man I left you an hour or two ago!” 

“T’ve lost a little blood—that’s all! I met 
old Tussle, coming down, and we had a battle, 
resulting in his leaving me for dead on the 
ground !”” 

“Ah!” 

“Bat the women—your poor child and her 
keeper—found me, and brought me to.” 

“Ts it possible !” 

“TI had lost considerable blood, and received 
several flesh wounds, one or two of them, on my 
right arm, ugly enough, but not dangerous, and 
none of them are so severe as to prevent me from 
moving—as you see, Yes, your daughter and 
the other lady wiped off the blood, cared for me 
tenderly, and made a great ado over me till I 
came to—when, fearing I should excite the poor 
girl, I sprang up and fled, merely addressing a 
word or two of thanks to her companion.” 

“That was right! And they received no sort 


of explanation concerning your name, character 
or mission ?” 





“None.” 

“ That is well.” 

“The fact is, my dear sir, I cannot bear to 
gaze upon your unfortunate child, for several 
reasons. Firstly, there’s the natural repugnance 
we all feel to gazing upon such wrecks as these, 
whatever the circumstances under which we en- 
counter them on the great ocean of life. Second- 
ly, there’s the injury I do her, by permitting her 
to see me; and, thirdly, there is a deeper feeling 
in my mind than all these—I am too painfully 
reminded of events in my own family.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Patty, sir, is the realization of my ideal—all 
save that one dark cloud which has blighted, 
ruined all. O, how wild—how excited she was 
when I tore myself away! It seemed as if her 
heart was breaking! Even now her cries and 
agonized sobs seem toring in my ears! Is it not 
possible—I appeal to you, in all earnestness—is 
it not possible, that my presence, if we allowed her 
to be with me, would calm her, since my depar- 
ture seems to irritate her so much ?” 

“Cannotsay. Perhaps, if all other things fail, 
we will try that—for Heaven knows that I live 
but to cure her, if I can.” 

“I took the trouble to see that they were on 
their way home—but they came very slowly, and 
in great tribulation, as you may well believe.” 

“But, they did not see you come here, dil 
they ?” 

“No, no! I took good care to look out for 
that. Not a person was in sight, in any direc- 
tion, as I came up to the door!” 

“Tt is well!” 

Chalkers now took a second low stool, and 
seated himself beside his intended victim. 

“Tthink I’ll smoke,” he i, p 


if this young man should happen to die, after the 
search for the girl has proved fruitless ?” 

“Why, I suppose the property would go to 
the State, there being no other claimants.” 

“ You are sure there are no heirs, relations, or 
any other sort of claimants, besides those two ?” 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

Again Chalkers laughed long and loud. Yes, 
the interview, while promising to be very pro- 
fitable to him, was ludicrously funny ! 

“ What pleases you?” 

“@Q, nothing—the veriest trifle! And now, 
will you have the kindness to arise, and stand 
here, back to the door, just one moment ?”’ 

Mr. Ogden complied. Producing a rule, 
Chalkers took the height of his intended victim. 

“ Five feet and seven inches,” he said, mark- 
ing it down on the fly-leaf he had torn from that 
interesting work, the life of St. Paul, in the 
woods. And now, what is your weight ¢” 

“Surely, sir, your actions are strange, not to 
say imper— But will not be captious, I weigh 
enc hundred and forty-eight pounds.” 

“One forty-eight,” and Chalkers wrote it 
down. “ Eyes dark, long and golden hair,” and 
he continued writing. ‘I shall soon have your 
profile taken by the camera obscura! Yes,’ he 
added, after a busy pause, “there you are, as 
natural as life.” 

“And pray, sir, what may be your meaning ?” 

“Meaning? I mean, sir,” said Chalkers, 
placing the paper carefully in his pocket, “that 
I can find any day, in London or New York, 
with the aid of that description, a man who will 
personate the heir of the Manivers estates as well 
as your cousin or yourself!” 

The youth started at these words—their deep 





his pipe. “But that blasted Mix has robbed, 
cheated and murdered me, in selling me such 
poor tobacco. Will you smoke ?” 

“No, thank you. I do smoke sometimes, but 
T’m now too weak and exhausted.” 

“Then my smoking may be offensive ?” 

“Not at all—no. You do not seem to have 
got the mill to work yet, but I suppose Mr. 
Spencer will soon remedy that. I am told that 
he means to purchase a nice villa hereabouts, 
and settle, leaving his business, in New York, to 
his son, or in the care of his partner.” 

“T cannot say.” 

“By the way,” continued Mr. Ogden, “ will 
you oblige me with a little explanation. If your 
child is so insane, why did young Spencer desire 
to carry her off in the brig ?” 

“ Aha!” 

“It looks so singular! Can you tell me why 
such was his purpose ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


SrartTino at the question which had been 
proposed to him, Chalkers rose to his feet. For 
a moment, there was a slighily anxious expres- 
sion upon his countenance, as he stood there, in 
the moonlight, but it soon gave place to a stern 
and ‘Tesolute look, and he laid his hand upon a 
weapon concealed in his bosom. 

“That question, Mr. Ogden,” he observed, 
“serves to open up an explanation of our mu- 
tual relations which must sooner or later take 
place !” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Simply this. You ask mea certain ques- 
tion, to which you desire and expect an answer. 
Well, as I have no motive for lying to you—as 
nothing further is to be gained by talsehood—in 
a word, as I have sailed under false colors long 
enough, I shall henceforward tell you the truth.” 

“ This is all anenigma to me. And yet, I did 
have— Surely, you do not mean that you have 
been deceiving me hitherto ?” 

“ But, before you press me too closely for ia- 
formation respecting myself or any person con- 
nected with me, would it not be well for you to 
remember that you have not yet told me a word 
concerning yourself?” 

Mr. Ogden was evidently a little excited by the 
evident change which’ had so suddenly taken 
place in his companion’s manner. 

“ Where is your friend?” he asked, to gather 
time for a reply to Chulkers’s observation. 

“My friend?” asked the old man, as if not 

d ding the questi 

“ Yes, who was to see me here at nine o’clock, 
and tell me—” 

“@Q—ah! I couldn’t think who you meant. 
My friend, eh? Well, he’s down below !” 

Chalkers thought that was a happy conceit of 
his, and he laughed boisterously, as he pointed at 
the floor. 

“ Below ?” 

“Yes. But do not be impatient—he'll soon 
fulfil all his duties towards you, rest assured ! 
For the present, we can come to an understand- 
ing in reference to a number of minor matters. 
I think I mentioned to you thatI had grand 
success to-day about your business and you'll 
soon be at the truth of it. But, will you tell 
me what you intend to do with this girl, the re- 
puted daughter of Pilkees, when you find her? 
Restore her to her parents ?”” 

“Alas! no. They are dead !” 

A look of fiendish joy took possession of 
Chalkers’s face, and he laughed triumphantly— 
laughed aloud, for he did not care to longer 
exhibit that caution he had hitherto observed. 
There was no necessity of doing so—no danger, 
nothing to fear. When he got ready—but he 
was going to smoke his pipe out first—he’d take 
that weak boy in hand, and strangle him as a 
giant would crush a pigmy! That was decided 
on—he was merely amusmg himself with his 
victim, as he had seen a cat amusing herself 
with a mouse! All in good time! He liked 
Jun—did that man—and this interview was get- 
ting to be decidedly funny ! 

“ Well,” he said, “I suppose you'll restore her 
to her possessions—perhaps to vast wealth ?” 

“Not the greatest in the world—yet quite a 
large fortune: yes!” 

“And if she were not found ?” 





“The Manivers estates go to a cousin—a 
young man, the only member of that family 
(besides the girl) now living !” 





“And if—we are merely supposing the case— 





ig the tone in which they were uttered ; 
but soon recovered himself, after placing his 
hand upon a pistol in his bosom, and looked as 
unconcerned as before. 

“ Well,” he said, “until we are dead, I do not 
know what any third person can do tewards 
securing the said estates. But, surely, you have 
been jesting long enough. You know my impa- 
tience, my earnest desire to rescue that loved one 
from a@ situation worse than death ?” 

“That loved one! Did you ever see her ?” 

“No. I was at my tutor’s from the time she 
was born till she was stolen!” 

“At your tutor’s. Then you are a gentleman’s 
son?” 

Ere the youth could make any reply, a person 
passed the mill, going swiftly up the road towards 
the cottage. Moth Chalkers and his intended 
victim went to the window, to see who it was; 
and the former soon muttered : 

“TItis a woman—and she may be going to 
cabin. Let me see who it is ¢” . 

He opened the door and went out, locking 
Mr. Ogden in. But he did not hurry to over- 
take the woman. In good truth he did not care 
who it was, for any person would have been just 
then equally in the way. All he wanted was to 
see that no person of any age or sex were hang- 
ing about the mill, for just then he had certain 
intentions to carry out. 

The woman kept on her way up the beach- 
road—on, past the cabin, still on, and Chalkers, 
having slackened his steps, finally coming to a 
halt, soon lost sight of her altogether. 

“No matter who she is,” he said. “She is 
evidently one of the up-town women, and has 
gone about her business—leaving me to mine !”’ 

With this, he went back to the mill, where 
quite an event had occurred in his absence. 

Mr. Ogden, feeling lonely, had looked around 
for something to ovcupy his thoughts. A bag 
was the nearest object, and he wondered if it 
contained flour? No—and it was singular— 
nothing but a couple of pictures, evidently por- 
traits. He would take them to the window and 
examine them—not that he cared much about 
pictures, but just now they might while away a 

He dingly did so. 

Ifa marderer, on going home and looking in 
the glass, should see the face of his victim there- 
in—if a parent, after seeing his child carried off 
by a vulture, should, years afterwards come 
across the little cap or dress, fluttering from a 
bush on some high cliff—if a traveller, dying with 
the parched air and choking sands of the sirocco- 
swept desert, should look up from his expected 
grave, and see the cocoa-nut trees and the 
mountain rivulets of Tahiti just befure him—each 
and all of these individuals would feel a surprise 
and dread astonishment like that which filled Mr. 
Ogden’s soul as he gazed upon those dusty and 
wrinkled memorials of another time and place ! 

Long did that youth gaze, till his brain seemed 
to reel, because of his physical weakness, and 
then a groan which he had intended to be an in- 
quiry, escaped him ! 

It was at this moment that Chalkers came 
back, and as he opened the door and entered, 
locking it again behind him, his eye fell upon the 
scene enacting within. 

A fierce curse escaped him, but it was not 
succeeded by another. After all—why should he 
care? He had the game all in his own hands, 
and this proceeding was only an additional stroke 
of the ludicrous—that was all ! 

And so, Chalkers laughed, instead of cursing 
again—laughed so heartily as to cause Mr. Og- 
den to think that the sad infirmity of poor Patty 
was inherited from her father. In fact, all ludi- 
crousness aside, a horrible suspicion crept into 
the soul of the youth, while the wild and hoarse 
cachinnations of that strange man thus fell upon 
his ears. Hadn’t he, with all his presumed success, 
fallen into a family of lunatics! with whose 
meaningless eccentricities he had been deluded 
and puzzled in the great purpose of his soul ! 

And yet those pictures ! 

“O, yes,” said Chalkers, his mirth finally 
sobering down into amere smile. “Isee! You 
are something of an amateur, in matters of this 
kind! Pray, tell me what you think of them, as 
near as you can judge by moonlight ?” 

With a groan, the youth had leaned forward 
and bowed his head upon his hand. Did he 
dream ? was he mad? or had certain events taken 
place, and did certain objects really exist? 

At any rate, there were in one place those por- 
traits,and in another place that man,and elsewhere 
some other persons and things whose memory 
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brought plainly to his view. Among them all 
as an addition to those realities, there was him 
self. Well! he would take himself for the mos 
assured thing in the universe, a very centre of 
gravity and of tangibility, aud from that poi 

work his way up above those clouds or that hor 
ror of darkness ! 

“Now, sir,” said he, arising and seating him 
self on the stool he had before occupied, “ sine. 
T am one thing, why shouldn't you be the othe 
thing *” 

“Tam that other thing /” replied Chalker- 
with forced calmness. 

“ Since 1 am one certain person present, wh 
shoulda’t you be that other certain person mo. 
concerned by that presence *” 

“'T am that person /”’ was the instant respons: 
in a voice like the oracle of destiny. 

“In a word, since J am James Ogden, Lo: 
Montague, only cousin and relative of Mar 
daughter of Lord and Lady Manivers, w! 
shouldn’t you be the infamous destroyer of the: 
happiness, the remorseless abductor and woul: 
be assassin, Caleb Chalkers !” 

“Tam Caleb Chalkers!” came in a low, his 
ing whisper, as an instant reply. 

With the quickness of lightning’s flash, bot! 
were started to their feet and stood glaring lik: 
half-famished wolves at each other ! 

[To ae conTinuED.] 

(Back numbers of Tis Flag of ow Union, containin, 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at «. 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 
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THE MAIDEN TEACHER. 





“I wounpy’r be an old maid, like F 
Brandon, for all the world,” exclaimed Ro 
Drummond, a little black-eyed girl of fourte 
to a bevy of the girls of Rosedell Seminary, 
they ran from the recitation-rooms into the bh 

“And why not?” demanded two or th 
girls in a breath. 

“ Because it would be horrible to be so cr 
and stiff, and disagreeable.” 

“No wonder the grapes are sour, after suc 
taste as you got to-day,” laughed roguish 8i 
Raymond. “I wouldn't have taken such a» 
rimand as you did for the world.” 

“ Nor I have deserved one for allthe diamo '- 
of Golconda,” echoed plain-spoken Be ' - 
Brace. 

“You wouldn’t have got it, if you deserve- 
ever so much, Miss Vain Glory,” respo. 
Rosie, angrily ; “for you're such a perfect . 
tern of your old prototype, that she’d over! 
your misdemeanors any time. But you do > 
to copy her, for you'll be just such an... 
sour, ugly, abominable old maid a | 
Brandon.”’ 

The girls all laughed but sweet Edith .. 
who looked up reprovingly, and said : 

“You are angry and unjust, Rosie, be. 
you were in the wrong. You wilfully 
gressed the rules of the seminary, and it wa: 
viously Miss Brandon’s duty to reprimand , 
and I leave it for yourself to say whethe 
did not do it as gently as possible. She 
old maid, it is true; but so far from being 
cross, or disagreeable, we all know she is ju 
opposite, and that there is not one amon,. 
teachers who is kinder, or more generous 
self-sacrificing than Eva Brandon.” 

“Ah, you who age her favorite,may say the 
I, who must ever be the scapegoat for the ».. 
the whole class, may well hate her, and al: 
she favors.” 

By this time, the young mad-cap had tray. 
the length of the hall, intending to sit dov 
hind the screen that shadowed the oriel wi 
but to her surprise and mortification, she 
the seat already occupied by the very & 
she had been berating. She had a book . 
her lap, and had undoubtedly come out 
nearer door, while the girls were bustling 
with the intention of reading quietly ; bi. 
tearful eyes, and agitated appearance, told ; 
enough that she had heard every word « 
conversation. 

The deeply wounded, reproachfal look 
dark, eloquent eyes that were raised to her 
went straight to the heart of the wild, wilfi 
but too proud to confess it, even to here 
turned haughtily away, before the other gi 
seen the teacher, and proposed a walk—to 
proposition they all eagerly acceded 

What the teacher's feelings were, we nv 
say; but she did not, as the offended b 
pected, notice it afterwards, exce;t hy red 
her kindness to the prejudiced child, who, 
of changing her course of conduct, of 
sought every opportunity of thwarting « 
noying her. 

Had Miss Brandon known the hardeni 
cess to which the child had been subject 
her earliest years, she would not have w 
so much as she did at the reckless defi 
she had assumed towards the whole work 
spite she manifested to herself in particul: : 
she did not know this, and could bat wor 

her kindness was lost apon one towar 
she had from the firet been attracted, by 
and asad story of dependence and or; 
Finding all her efforts to win her confid 
affection fruitless, she had for the moet 
the girl alone, of late, seeking only w 
suitable instruction, and restrain ber » 
rules of the institution—a task of itself en’ 
difficult. 

Bat for all this, little Rosie Drum 
pot the worst girl in school at heart, by 
bat she had been petted, caressed and 
avain, weak, injudicious mother, whew 
spite against her hushand’s maiden + 
engendered a hatred of all old maids in 
of the child. And when, afer being re 
Inxurious home anti! tht age of ton, wi 

son nursed to a laxurious growth, sb 
say dogeived by death A the care of ben 
with all their wealth, and thrown pent 
the care of the aunt she had teen boo 
despise, it had been wo much for thy 
mperiousness of that little heart to b- 
























) young man should happen to die, after the 
h for the girl has proved fruitless ?” 

Why, I suppose the property would go to 
tate, there being no other claimants.” 

You are sure there are no heirs, relations, or 
ther sort of claimants, besides those two ?”’ 
’erfectly sure.” 
rain Chalkers laughed long and loud. Yes, 
nterview, while promising to be very pro- 

‘e to him, was ludicrously funny ! 

What pleases you?” 

QO, nothing—the veriest trifle! And now, 
you have the kindness to arise, and stand 

, back to the door, just one moment ?”’ 

‘fr. Ogden complied. Producing a rule, 
lkers took the height of his intended victim. 
Five feet and seven inches,” he said, mark- 
it down on the fly-leaf he had torn from that 
resting work, the life of St. Paul, in the 
ds. And now, what is your weight ?” 
Surely, sir, your actions are strange, not to 
imper— But I will not be captious, I weigh 
hundred and forty-eight pounds.” 

One forty-eight,” and Chalkers wrote it 

n. “Eyes dark, long and golden hair,” and 

‘ontinued writing. ‘I shall soon have your 

file taken by the camera obscura! Yes,” he 
ed, after a busy pause, “there you are, as 
ural as life.” 

And pray, sir, what may be your meaning ?” 

‘Meaning? I mean, sir,” said Chalkers, 

cing the paper carefully in his pocket, “that 
in find any day, in London or New York, 

h the aid of that description, a man who will 

sonate the heir of the Manivers estates as well 
your cousin or yourself!” 

Che youth started at these words—their deep 

, nificance—the tone in which they were uttered ; 
soon recovered himself, after placing his 

ad upon a pistol in his bosom, and looked as 

concerned as before. 

‘ Weil,” he said, “until we are dead, I do not 

uow what any third person can do tewards 

uring the said estates. But, surely, you have 

m jesting long enough. You know my impa- 

uce, my earnest desire to rescue that loved one 

»m @ situation worse than death ?” 

‘That loved one! Did you ever see her ?” 

‘No. I was at my tutor’s from the time she 

4s born till she was stolen !”” 

“At your tutor’s. Then you are a gentleman’s 

av” 

Ere the youth could make any reply, a person 

wssed the mill, going swiftly up the road towards 

18 Cottage. Moth Chalkers and his intended 
\ .ctim went to the window, to see who it was; 

d the former soon muttered : 

“It is a woman—and she may be going to the 

sbin. Let me see who it is ?” : 

He opened the door and went out, locking 

ot, Ogden in. But he did not hurry to over- 

‘ke the woman. In good truth he did not care 

io it was, for any person would have been just 

‘en equally in the way. All he wanted was to 
~.@ that no person of any age or sex were hang- 

about the mill, for just then he had certain 
utentions to carry out. 

The woman kept on her way up the beach- 

nud—on, past the cabin, still on, and Chalkers, 

ving slackened his steps, finally coming to a 

It, soon lost sight of her altogether. 

“No matter who she is,” he said. “She is 
‘vidently one of the up-town women, and has 
one about her business—leaving me to mine !” 

With this, he went back to the mill, where 

1itean event had occurred in his absence. 

Mr. Ogden, feeling lonely, had looked around 

'r something to ovcupy his thoughts. A bag 

vas the nearest object, and he wondered if it 

mntained flour? No—and it was singular— 
thing but a couple of pictures, evidently por- 
raits. He would take them to the window and 
xamine them-——not that he cared much about 

ictures, but just now they might while away a 
‘oment. He accordingly did so. 

Ifa murderer, on going home and looking in 

e glass, should see the face of his victim there- 
\—if a parent, after seeing his child carried off 
y @ vulture, should, years afterwards come 

ross the little cap or dress, fluttering from a 

ush on some high cliff—if a traveller, dying with 

e parched air and choking sands of the sirocco- 

wept desert, should look up from his expected 

rave, and see the cocoa-nut trees and the 

.ountain rivulets of Tahiti just before him—each 

id all of these individuals would feel a surprise 

id dread astonishment like that which filled Mr. 
’gden’s soul as he gazed upon those dusty and 

rinkled memorials of another time and place ! 
Long did that youth gaze, till his brain seemed 
» reel, because of his physical weakness, and 
1en @ groan which he had intended to be an in- 
.airy, escaped him ! 
It was at this moment that Chalkers came 
ack, and as he opened the door and entered, 
»cking it again behind him, his eye fell upon the 
ene enacting within. 
A fierce curse escaped him, but it was not 
icceeded by another. After all—why should he 
are? He had the game all in his own hands, 
nd this proceeding was only an additional stroke 
f the ludicrous—that was all ! 
And so, Chalkers laughed, instead of cursing 
sain—laughed so heartily as to cause Mr. Og- 
‘en to think that the sad infirmity of poor Patty 
vas inherited from her father. In fact, all ludi- 
rousness aside, a horrible suspicion crept into 
1¢ soul of the youth, while the wild and hoarse 
vchinnations of that strange man thus fell upon 
isears. Hadn’t he, with all his presumed success, 
len into a family of lunatics! with whose 
neaningless eccentricities he had been deluded 
ul puzzled in the great purpose of his soul ! 

And yet those pictures ! 

“O, yes,” said Chalkers, his mirth finally 
bering down into amere smile. “Isee! You 
re something of an amateur, in matters of this 
ind! Pray, tell me what you think of them, as 
‘ear as you can judge by moonlight ?” 

With a groan, the youth had leaned forward 
ind bowed his head upon his hand. Did he 
‘ream ? was he mad ? or had certain events taken 
‘lace, and did certain objects really exist ? 

At any rate, there were in one place those por- 


traits,and in another place that man,and elsewhere 


ome other persons and things whose memory 
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brought plainly to his view. Among them all, 
as an addition to those realities, there was him- 
self. Well! he would take himself for the most 
assured thing in the universe, a very centre of 
gravity and of tangibility, aud from that point 
work his way up above those clouds or that hor- 
ror of darkness! 

“Now, sir,” said he, arising and seating him- 
self on the stool he had before occupied, “since 
I am one thing, why shouldn’t you be the other 
thing ” 

“TI am that other thing!” replied Chalkers, 
with forced calmness. 

“ Since [ am one certain person present, why 
shouldn’t you be that other certain person most 
concerned by that presence ?” 

“T am that person !” was the instant response, 
in a voice like the oracle of destiny. 

“In a word, since J am James Ogden, Lord 
Montague, only cousin and relative of Mary, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Manivers, why 
shouldn’t you be the infamous destroyer of their 
happiness, the 1 bd and would- 

assassin, Caleb Chalkers ?” 

“Tam Caleb Chalkers!’’ came in a low, hiss- 
ing whisper, as an instant reply. 

With the quickness of lightning’s flash, both 
were started to their feet and stood glaring like 
half-famished wolves at each other ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 
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THE MAIDEN TEACHER. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


“I wourpn’r be an old maid, like Eva 
Brandon, for all the world,” exclaimed Rosie 
Drummond, a little black-eyed girl of fourteen, 
to a bevy of the girls of Rosedell Seminary, as 
they ran from the recitation-rooms into the hall. 

“And why not?’ demanded two or three 
girls in a breath. 

“ Because it would be horrible to be so cross, 
and stiff, and disagreeable.” 

“No wonder the grapes are sour, after such a 
taste as you got to-day,” laughed roguish Silvia 
Raymond. “I wouldn’t have taken such a rep- 
rimand as you did for the world.” 

“ Nor I have deserved one for all the diamonds 
of Golconda,” echoed plain-spoken Bertha 
Brace. 

“You wouldn’t have got it, if you deserved it 
ever so much, Miss Vain Glory,” responded 
Rosie, angrily ; “for you’re such a perfect pat- 
tern of your old prototype, that she’d overlook 
your misdemeanors any time. But you do well 
to copy her, for you'll be just such another 
sour, ugly, abominable old maid as Eva 
Brandon.” 

The girls all laughed but sweet Edith May, 
who looked up reprovingly, and said : 

“You are angry and unjust, Rosie, becayse 
you were in the wrong. You wilfully trans- 
gressed the rules of the seminary, and it was ob- 
viously Miss Brandon’s duty to reprimand you ; 
and I leave it for yourself to say whether she 
did not do it as gently as possible. She is an 
old maid, it is true ; but so far from being ugly, 
cross, or disagreeable, we all know she is just the 
opposite, and that there is not one among our 
teachers who is kinder, or more generous and 
self-sacrificing than Eva Brandon.” 

“Ah, you who are her favorite,may say that! but 
I, who must ever be the scapegoat for the sins of 
the whole class, may well hate her, and all that 
she favors.” 

By this time, the young mad-cap had traversed 
the length of the hall, intending to sit down be- 
hind the sereen that shadowed the oriel window ; 
but to her surprise and mortification, she found 
the seat already occupied by the very teacher 
she had been berating. She had a book upon 
her lap, and had undoubtedly come out by a 
nearer door, while the girls were bustling about, 
with the intention of reading quietly ; but her 
tearful eyes, and agitated appearance, told plainly 
enough that she had heard every word of their 
conversation. 

The deeply wounded, reproachful look of the 
dark, eloquent eyes that were raised to her own, 
went straight to the heart of the wild, wilful girl ; 
but too proud to confess it, even to herself, she 
turned haughtily away, before the other girls had 
seen the teacher, and proposed a walk—to which 
proposition they all eagerly acceded. 

What the teacher’s feelings were, we need not 
say; but she did not, as the offended had ex- 
pected, notice it afterwards, except by redoubling 
her kindness to the prejudiced child, who, instead 
of changing her course of conduct, obviously 
sought every opportunity of thwarting and an- 
noying her. 

Had Miss Brandon known the hardening pro- 
cess to which the child had been subjected from 
her earliest years, she would not have wondered 
so muchas she did at the reckless, defiant tone 
she had assumed towards the whole world, or the 
spite she manifested to herself in particular. But 
she did not know this, and could but wonder that 
her kindness was lost upon one towards whom 
she had from the first been attracted, by a name, 
and asad story of dependence and orphanag 
Finding all her efforts to win her confidence and 
affection fruitless, she had for the most part let 
the girl alone, of late, seeking only to impart 
suitable instruction, and restrain her within the 
rales of the institution—a task of itself sufficiently 
difficult. 

But for all this, little Rosie Drummond was 
not the worst girl in school at heart, by a score; 
but she had been petted, caressed and spoiled by 
a vain, weak, injudicious mother, whose | 





when, with a heart thus bowed by sorrow and 
change of fortune, she was sent away to school, 
and compelled to yield for the first time to the 
will of others, it was not surprising if it aroused 
in her heart that spirit of recklessness and 
defiance. 

Just before the close of the term, a malignant 
fever broke out in the Rosedell school ; and when 
death claimed two of their number within a few 
hours of each other, the hearts of all were filled 
with consternation and dismay, and the school 
broke up in confusion. All who were able, both 
teachers and scholars, scattered in every direc- 
tion. But there were some still lying on sick 
beds, whom it was somebody’s duty to care for, 
and among them, poor, reckless little Rosie 
Drummond. 

Mr. Conway, the principal, did his best; but 
his wife was ill, his assistants were all gone, and 
but for the martyr spirit of Eva Brandon, some 
of the sick must have remained uncared for. 
Waving her strong desire of spending the vaca- 
tion with an only brother, she remained at the 
post of duty and danger, watching over the sick, 
consoling the dying, and performing the last sad 
offices for the dead ; although the higher position 
and pay of some of the other teachers would 
seem to have indicated them, and not herself, for 
an office so responsible and dang: 

The friends of the sick had been summoned, 
in every case; but her aunt being ill, there was 
no one to answer the summons for Rosie Drum- 
mond, and as she had distanced and repelled 
every one while well, and nurses could not be 
obtained, she, at least, would have been neg- 
lected, but for the noble philanthropy of Eva 
Brandon, who now devoted herself in a special 
manner to the care of the hitherto ungrateful 





child. 

At first, she repelled every kindness and atten- 
tion ; but sickness, pain, and utter helplessness 
and dependence at last broke down the wall of 
reserve and pride, and she was only too glad to 
cast herself upon the generous care of Eva 
Brandon. . 

One day, after she began to convalesce, Miss 
Brandon found her weeping, and in answer to 
her inquiries, she said : 

“TI was thinking of my past ingratitude to 
you, Miss Brandon, whom I have so often wick- 
edly injured and maligned, and of the singular 
way you take to revenge yourself.” 

“ Revenge, Rosie? I hope I shall never har- 
bor so unchristian a feeling as that,” said Eva. 
“T know now that your heart is too noble, but 
once I would not have believed it. O, can you 
ever forgive and care for me now?” she sobbed. 
“Yes, my dear Rosie; and I would have 
loved you from the first, if you would have 
let me.” 

“0, how many friends I have lost by my 
waywardness and selfish obstinacy! and how 
much would I give to be able to recall the past, 
with its every unkind word and act!” 

“That is impossible, my dear; but you can 
resolve, from this hour, to make amends for it in 
the future, and by alife of generous sympathy and 
kindness, win back old friends as well as new.” 
From that time, a great change came over the 
haughty spirit of Rosie Drummond; and from 
hating and despising, she grew to love Eva 
Brandon better than all others. And so fondly 
was this returned by the lone-hearted teacher, 
that when, a few months later, Rosie, by the 
death of her kind aunt, was left alone in the 
world, and penniless, she generously took upon 
herself the care of her support and education. 
This course required labor, sacrifice and self- 
denial on the part of Eva Brandon; but she 
thought less of this, as almost her whole life had 
been made up of such sacrifices. 

Left an orphan at the age of sixteen, with a 
mother partly dependent upon her for support, 
she had perfected her education, nobly fulfilled 
every duty, and won the esteem of all the sensi- 
ble people of her acquaintance, even though the 
despised cognomen of “old maid” was now 
attached to her name But her mother had now 
gone to the bester land, her only brother was far 
away, she had won a competence by her own 
labor, and felt justified in seeking to attach this 
poor orphan child to herself, by benefits that 
might become enduring. 

But feeling that the ties of relationship were 
still binding, at the end of the academic year, 
leaving Rosie at the seminary, Eva put in prac- 
tice a long-cherished plan of visiting her brother 
in the West. He had been a pioneer in a new 
location, was now in flourishing circumstances, 
and very anxious for her to remain in his family. 
But though she had a pleasant visit, and re- 
mained several months, she’ yet preferred inde- 
pendence in the future; and having engaged to 
return at a specified time, she bade her friends 
adieu, and set out upon her journey. 

After a long and tedious stage-ride over the 
rough, muddy roads of Missouri, she reached 
St. Louis in safety; but while getting on board 
with her baggage, being carelessly pushed by a 
rude porter, her fuot slipped on the wet plank, 
and but for the gallantry of a gentleman near 
her, who put out his arm just in time to save 
her, she would have fallen into the dock. Grate- 
ful for the timely rescue, Eva thanked him as 

soon as they got safely on board; and this cir- 
cumstance, although she was usually shy of stran- 
gers, soon led to a more extended conversation. 

As both had embarked for Louisville, and 
neither had a single acquaintance among the 
hundreds on board, it was not strange if an ac- 
quaintance was formed, under such circum- 
stances, mutually pleasing and advantageous. 
Eva knew there was some risk in thus forming 
an acquaintance with a perfect stranger, whose 
name, even, was unknown to her; but she thought 
from his appearance that he was an honest man, 





spite against her husband’s maiden sister had 
engendered a hatred of all old maids in the heart 
of the child. And when, after being reared ina 
luxurious home until thé age of ten, with every 
passion nursed to a luxurious growth, she wae eud- 
denly deprived by death of the care of both ps sons, 
with all their wealth, and thrown penniless upon 
the care of the aunt she had been brought up to 
despise, it had been too much for the pride and 


and a gentl She was grateful for the ser- 
vice he had rendered, and, of course, could not 
rudely repel his advances. She was lonely, and 
he, having been a great traveller, was an agree- 
able and interesting companion. He sought her 
society, and she, naturally social, was glad to 
bestow iton somebody. And besides this, they 
would soon part, and never see each other again, 
or those around them; so what mattered it, she 
thought, if they agreeably enjoyed the present 





mperiousness of that little heart to bear. And 


hour ? 


“Do you stop in Louisville, madam *” said 
the gentleman to Eva, just before their arrival 
there. 

“ Only to change boats, sir,” she replied. 

“May I without rudeness ask your desti- 
nation ?” 

“Certainly. Iam bound for New England.” 

“Indeed ! that is also my destination,” said 


up the Mississippi for home, from which I have 
not heard since I left it.” 
“You have been truly unfortunate. You 
must have suffered much,” said Eva, feelingly. 
“ How much, you may never know. But you 
too must have been unhappy! Your life must 
have been a dreary and a joyless one, Miss 


R a ” 





the gentleman, with a look of pleasure; “and 
very happy should I be to have so pleasant a 
companion for the journey. From the hour of 
our first meeting, you have seemed like an old 
friend ; and stranger as I am, the idea of parting 
from you here, was painful to me. You cer- 
tainly strongly resemble a lady I once knew and 
highly esteemed.” 

“May I know her name, sir?” 

“Her name was Eva Brandon,” said he, 
musingly; “a name that ever awakens both 
pleasing and painful remembrances in my heart.” 

For some time he stood looking down mourn- 
fally upon the water, seemingly lost in thought, 
and regardless of the p of a panion ; 
and when he again raised his eyes to her face, he 
saw that it was deeply agitated, and that the eyes 
that were turned away from him were heavy with 
unshed tears. 

“ Madam, what means this?’ Have I wounded 
or offended you in any way?” he asked, in a 
tone of surprise. 

“No, no,” said Eva, with a suppressed sigh ; 
“but I was thinking of the past—of the long 
years of labor and sorrow that have passed over 
Eva Brandon’s head since she was a gay, glad 
girl of sixteen.” = 

“You are not Eva Brandon?’ said he, 
excitedly. 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“Ts it possible?” he exclaimed, joyously 
taking her hand. “ But it seems that you have 
forgotten that such a person as Frank Drum- 
mond ever lived ?” 

“No, I have not; and I assure you I have 
thought of him often since we met in St. Louis, 





“Tt has been one of trial and some sacrifices, 
but I have endeavored to take pleasure in my 
duty.” 

“ But was this the happy life to which we 
looked forward in life’s early morning, when we 
were pupils together in the Eltonville Seminary, 
Miss Brandon ?” 

“Perhaps not; for youth ever clothes the fu- 
ture in golden visions of bliss that can never be 
realized,” said Eva, sadly. 

“ Ay! those glowing dreams of a blissful fu- 
ture, with her I loved for a life companion, will 
‘be remembered by me till my latest breath. But 
though I dreamed, and formed my plans, and 
hopefully set myself to fulfilling them, I still 
hesitated, and had never yet dared to tell them 
to her I loved, when lying lips, as it now seems, 
dashed my glorious fabric to the earth, and gave 
the death-blow to all my youthful hopes and 
aspirations. Can you understand this, Miss 
Brandon ?” 

She had turned away her face, to hide the 
gathering tears, and did not reply; and he, too, 
was deeply agitated. 

“ Eva,” he said, as he tenderly took her hand, 
“did you know that you were very dear to me 
then—that I loved you better than the whole 
world besides ?” 

“ You did not say it, Frank. You left me in 
doubt and distrust, after our long—friendship, 
and never came back, or wrote me a line,” she 
said, in a quivering tone. 

“But you know the reason now, dear Eva. 
A hundred times I cursed the diffidence that sup- 
pressed the confession that trembled on my lips ; 
and again I mourned, when the only letters I 





and more than once imagined I was listening to 





the tones of his voice. But twenty years, I 
imagine, have made some changes in his appear- 
ance, as well as my own,” she smilingly replied. 

“No doubt sorrow and strange vicissitudes 
have left a much deeper impress upon my brow 
than any I can see on yours; for now that I am 
sure of your identity, I can but wonder that the 
blighting finger of time has touched you so 
lightly. But is it not strange that we could 
come all the way from St. Louis, without even 
learning each other’s names? I have been upon 
the point of asking yours twenty times, but 
feared you would think me presuming ; and even 
now, I wonder to find it Eva Brandon still.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because—because the last time I heard from 
you, you were about to change it,” he said, with 
a searching glance. 

“T have never been about to change it, and 
never expect to,” said Eva, in surprise. “ But 
to what, or whose name do you allude ?” 

“That of James Walket,”  ,.\, 

“Ts it possible? I never in my life gave 
James Walker a word of encouragement to his 
suit,” said Eva, excitedly. 

“ But his own mother came to the city, and 
told me the day was set for your marriage to her 
son.” 

“ Wicked woman! She knew better! She 
knew that she tried every art in vain to accom- 
plish her project, while she thought we possessed 
wealth; but willing enough was she to relin- 
quish it, when that vanished, and by my father’s 
death we were left in wretchedness and poverty.” 

“Indeed! Strange that I should never have 
heard of this—and yet it is not strange either.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because I never from that time asked after 
the fate of—the people of Eltonville.” 

There was something in his look and tone that 
checked further questioning on Eva’s part; but 
after a long, thoughtful pause, he continued : 

“ You have friends there still, I presume, Miss 
Brandon ?” 

“None; my mother is dead, my only brother 
in Missouri—and I have not seen the place for 
years.” 

“ But you are returning to New England?” 

“Yes, but only as a teacher, which vocation I 
have followed for the last fifteen years.” 

During the succeeding days of their journey, 
many hours were spent in talking over the scenes 
of the past, and in mutual inquiries after long- 
forgotten friends and acquaintances; but he no- 
ticed at last that Eva never expressed any curi- 
osity regarding his own personal history. 

“ You express an interest in everybody’s fate 
but mine, Miss Brandon—is it because you feel 
none?” he said, as they were about to part. 

“No, indeed; but propriety forbade my in- 
truding upon your private affairs.” 

“ But did you never hear from me after I left 
Eltonville ?” 

“Yes, fora time. Weheard you were suc- 
cessful in business, that you had grown rich and 
proud, and married a beautiful woman, but noth- 
ing more.” 

“ You did not know, then, that success brought 
me no happiness—that my pride, if I had any, 
was deeply humbled by the t iful wife whose 
hand, without a heart, my riches had won for me 
—and that my marriage brought me neither love 
nor happiness. But the grave unexpectedly 
_closed over that erring wife; and in it, I would 

bury the memory of her follies and my own 
wrongs. And beyond this, I would say that the 
riches which had won me a harvest of misery 
took wings, and that the pride that had been so 
sadly humbled then led me to seek in new scenes 
forgetfulness of the past, and the means of re- 
pairing a broken fortune, But in this, as in 
everything else, I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The ship in which I embarked, encoun- 
tered a fierce gale off the coast of Brazil; I was 
washed overboard, thrown insensible upon the 
shore, in a desolate spot, picked up by a party of 
the savage natives, and carried a long way in- 
land. I remained with them many months, 
passing through dangers, hardships, and strange 
vicissitudes, but finally succeeded in making my 
escape. I found my way to Rio Janeiro, where, 








afcer a time, I embarked for New Orleans, and so 


d courage to write to you were returned, 
apparently unopened, and without reply.” 

“God knows I never received a line from you, 
Frank.” 

“Then treachery was busy with us in that, as 
well as everything else. But Eva, dear Eva, 
now that you know that I loved you, may I 
know whether I was beloved in return ?” 

“It matters little—now that the youth and ro- 
mance of our lives are over, and there is nothing 
before us but life’s cold, hard realities,¥ said 
Eva, almost coldly. 

“Eva,” he said, in a pleading tone, “ it would 
be an exquisite pleasure to me to know that I 
had once in my life been beloved, well and truly, 
and for myself alone, after all I have suffered from 
our parting.” 

“ Know, then, that you could not love more 
tenderly than you were once beloved,” said she, 
blushingly. 

“And now, dear Eva—” he said, with a 
searching glance, as he pressed the hand he held 
to his lips.” 

“ Now—I—I cannot analyze my feelings.” 

“Mine need no analyzing. I know that I love 
youstill. And such faith have I-in your noble- 
ness, that, almost unknown to me as you are, I 
would this hour gladly make you my wife, if you 
could love and trust me.” 

“That is impossible,” said Eva, hastily, as she 
withdrew her hand. “Since early youth, I have 
always refused to marry, and looked upon the 
old maid’s heritage as mine; and the thoughts 
and feelings of years still cling tome. And re- 
member, too, that until this hour I have sup- 
posed you to be the husband of another, and 
resolutely steeled my heart against you.” 

“ But you will feel differently hereafter, dear 
Eva. And now that you know that there are no 
ties to bind me to another, you will consent to 
form one with me that is most endearing—will 
you not ?” said he, pleadingly. 

“If you have no ties to bind you, that is not 
the case with me. I have made arrangements to 
resume my school duties in a few days; and be- 
sides this, there is a destitute orphan child, who, 
whatever they are, must share my fortunes.” 

“A child!” he exclaimed, in quick surprise. 

“Yes, a young girl, whose friends all dying 
while she was at school, under our care, I could 
not bear to see thrown upon the world penniless 
and uncared for.” 

“Generous girl! But that need be no bar to 
our union, Eva; for I too have a child, a very 
dear but spoiled child, who, if still living, must 
need the care of just such a mother as I know 
you would be to her.” : 

“Indeed! Well, I must have a care of as- 
suming too many responsibilities,” said Eva, 
smiling. ‘‘ But here we are at our journey’s end.” 





“ A gentleman in the parlor wishes to see Miss 
Brandon,” exclaimed a familiar voice, a few 
days after Eva’s return. 

Eva’s heart beat very fast, as she descended 
the stairs, and her reception of Mr. Drummond, 
though cordial, was not free from embarrassment. 

“ Eva,” he said, in a slightly agitated tone, “ it 
is with strange feelings I have come to you, to- 
day, to demand of you your choicest treasures.” 

« What treasures, Frank ?”’ 

“My lost child, and the heart that should have 
been mine twenty years ago, dear Eva.” 

“ Your child?” 

“Yes, Eva. But tell me truly—did you not 
know it was my child, my dear, spoiled darling, 
to whom you have more than supplied a mother’s 
place?” 

“ No indeed, Frank ; I never dreamed of such 
a thing,” exclaimed Eva, in the greatest surprise. 

“ But it is even so. I have traced it all out, 
and heard the whole sad story, and from her own 
lips know all your generous kindness to my 
child. And I had flattered myself that it was 
for my sake you had taken the destitute orphan 
to your heart.” 

“No, Frank. I knew her only as the orphan 
child of William Drummond; and though the 
name may have attracted me, I thought not of 
her being yours.” 

“Then you had forgotten that William was 
one of my patronymics ?” 





“I had, indeed; but I pitied the child, who 








was (pardon me) then spoiled, wilful and unlov- 
ing; and as no one else took an interest in her, I 
resolved to adopt her as my own.” 

“For which you have my deepest gratitude, 
dear Eva. But to think what might have been 
her sad fate but for you, makes me shudder, even 
now.” 

“But what do you intend to do with her 
now !”" she asked, anxiously. 

“ Will you not be my wife, and a mother to 
her still, dear Evat” 

“For Rosie Drammond’s sake, Frank, I had, 
before you came, firmly resolved to refuse you ; 
but for her sake now, for yours, and the love I 
still bear you, I will become your wife.” 

“Thank God, there is one heart still true to 
me!” he said, with deep feeling. “And O, if 
you knew how much I had suffered, from the in- 
fidelity and deception of another, you would 
realize how precious that has become to me !” 

Eva would not listen to the idea of marriage 
till the term was over; and even then, she said, 
as he had lost his wealth, it might be better for 
her and Rosie to remain in the seminary, while 
he took the money she had saved, and com- 
menced life anew. 

“T cannot consent to that,” said Frank, laugh- 
ingly, “for I have already succeeded in obtaining 
a humble home, which will need a mistress be- 
fore long.” 

They were married privately in the seminary 
parlor, and started for that humble home a few 
months afterward. 

“O, what a beautiful place!” exclaimed Eva, 
pviming to a splendid establishment upon one of 
the neighboring hills, as they drew near the city. 

“ How would you like to become mistress of 
such a home as that ¢” said Frank, smilingly. 

“O, it would undoubtedly be pl to have 
a beautiful house and grounds, with plenty of 
money to support them! But we can be happy 
in a mach humbler home than that—can we not, 
Frank ?” 

“Yes; but can we not be happy, too, in one 
just like that, Eva?” 

“ That is more doubtful, as grandeur has its 
cares as well as its joys.” 

“Do you think sot That is our home, 
nevertheless.” 

“That splendid place! You are joking, 
Frank.” 

“No I am not; that is the home I have been 
preparing for you, my dear—and one, too, you 
and Rosie are well fitted to adorn by your 
presence.”” 

“But, Frank, that is a costly place, and I 
thought you were poor?” 

“T did not tell you, Eva, that I had brought 
home a fortune with me in Brazilian diamonds, 
which I found while a prisoner among the In- 
dians, and succeeded in smuggling out of the 
country,” said Frank, with a gay laugh. 

“Well, all I can say is that the romance of our 
lives is not quite over,” said Eva, thoughtfully. 

“ And I that that beautiful place looks just like 
our old home,” said Rosie, joyfully. 

“And it is our old home, my dear, which I 
have repurchased, and hope will be a happier 
one that itonce was.” And it was—ever after— 
one of the happiest homes of earth. 








Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
A Multum-in-Parvo Clock. 

A clock is exhibited in New York which not only does 
duty as a timepiece, but boils the coffee for its owner, 
and awakes him in time to drink it. Attached to the 
clock on the right side is a brass plate lying parallel with 
the table or shelf on which the clock is placed, and at 
the further end is a coffee-pot, fixed upon a frame, with 
a spirit lamp underneath. Between the clock and the 
coffee-pot is an alarm-bell. The apparatus is thus used: 
Suppose a person wishes to rise and travel at four o'clock 
in the morning; all that he has to do is to set an inner 
dial to that hour, while the outer or clock dial indicates 
the true time. He also makes certain dispositions of the 
lighting apparatus, which are self suggestive. Precisely 
at four o'clock a lever is moved, which causes a drum to 
revolve against a friction match, the flame from which 
ignites the wick of the spirit lamp. In half an hour the 
coffee is ready, when another drum revolves, ignites 
another match, and lights a candle, and at the same time 
the figure of a monk pulls a rope and rings an alarm bell, 
effectually rousing the sleeper. 

Another Discovery. 

A letter from Cairo says: ‘‘ The general subject of con- 
versation in this city is a discovery which has just been 
made by the well-known archeologist, M. Mariette. He 
has found at Thebes, after long and difficult researches, 
the tomb still intact of Pharoah Amosis. The king is ly- 
ing in his coffin, completely covered with gold leaf, orna- 
mented with large wings painted on it. Thirty jewels of 
great value were found in the same coffin by the side of 
the king, as was also a hatchet of gold, ornamented with 
figures in lapis lazuli. Some years ago, M. Mariette had 
a similar piece of good fortune, in finding in the tomb 
of Apis the jewels which now form the principal orna- 
ment of the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre.” 








How King George was used up. 

An equestrian statue of George the Third was erected 
in New York city in 1770; but within five years it was 
taken down by the Revolutionary patriots and run into 
bullets, with which four hundred of King George's sol- 
diers were killed at a single occasion (the invasion of Con- 
necticut by Gov. Tryon). The statue yielded forty-two 
thousand ballets, which were cast in part by the wife and 
daughters of Oliver Wolcott, the patriot Governor of 
Connecticut. It is safe to my, that the statue of the 
British monarch was the death of thousands of his red- 
coated soldiers whom he sent to invade America. 

Gas first used. 

Gas was first evolved from coal by Dr. Clayton in 1730, 
and was first employed for purposes of illumination by 
Mr. Murdock, in Cornwall, England, in 1792. The first 
display of gaslights was exhibited in 1802, in Birming- 
ham, England, on the oreasion of the peace-rejoicing. It 
was permanently used in Manchester in 1906. It wae in- 
troduced in Loudon streets in 1807, and was in general 
use in 1414. Gas was fret introduced into New York in 
1823. and the streets in this city were first lighted with it 
in 1824 


Ferocious Rats. 
The Independence (Missourl) Messenger says that » 
negro child, about three months old, belonging to John 
Frazier of that place, was literally killed by rate. The 
child was in bed with ite mother, and when she awoke, 
next morping, she found it deed—the rate haviag eaten 
ite feet and legs nearly up 
Muscular Strength. 

The most prodigious power of muscle ts exhibited by 
the fish. The whale moves with s velocity through « 
dense medium, water, that would carry him around th; 
world im less than a fortnight ' 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 


nanan 
BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
eee 


0, who shall bold and daring be, 

To pass beneath the stormy sea? 

To note the wonders he may find, 
Who leaves the air and light behind? 


Far down within its liquid veins 

A fearful calm forever reigns ; 

And deeper still lie pearls that shine 
In heaps that mock the wish of thine 


That rises to thy lips. O man. 

If thou couldst carry out thy plan, 
The world-old secret of the sea 
Would be no more a mystery! 


Winds, sweep across the ocean’s breast, 
Sweep from the east, sweep from the west; 
Sweep from the north, sweep from the south, 
And sweep the sea in Lethe’s mouth! 


What see we? Stretching far and wide, 
A scene that scoffs at human pride ; 

In mingled mass the wrecks of ships 
And quiet hands and silent lips. 


Sweep back, 0 wind, from east and west, 

And cover deep the ocean’s breast ; 

Sweep back from north, sweep back from south, 
Sweep back the sea from Lethe’s mouth, 


And hide the secrets of the sea, 

Till, in unfathomed mystery, 

The wrecks of lives and ships shall fall, 
And silence hover over all! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SUSAN LUKE, 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“ Susan! Susan Luke!” 

“ Coming, Annie,” responded a clear voice, at 
the head of the little staircase. 

Presently the owner of the voice appeared. A 
slight young girl, eighteen summers or there- 
abouts, dark, with curling lip, ebon-black hair, 
very fine features, a quick, proud tread. 

“ What is it, Annie?” 

She stood within the door, a regal contrast to 
that plain little sitting-room with its calico-cov- 
ered lounge and straw-bottomed chairs—stood 
holding a sealed note in one hand, a straw hat 
dangling from the other. 

“ Horace says he will saddle Beauty, if you 
will ride with him this afternoon. It is a leisure 
day with him, for a wonder.” 

A flush, pleased and brilliant, broke over the 
dark face for a second, the next, she had resumed 
her wonted expression, as she exclaimed : 

“Why didn’t Horace ask me himself?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Annie, sewing away. 
“ You know he is rather bashful—rather timid 
about asking the ladies to go with him.” 

“ Timid!”—the curl of the proud lip grew 
more decided—‘ I do hate timidity in a man!” 

“O, well, you may have something worse to 
hate by-and-by—”’this was spoken with a kind- 
ling glance, as Annie raised her eyes and looked 
steadfastly at the young girl—“ you may have 
something worse, Susan Luke, especially if you 
encourage Roger Walters. I tell you he isa 
shame to his sex.” 

“ And I tell you it is nobody’s business who I 
encourage! The girl straightened her form on 
the instant, and her dilated eye and nostril told 
how little her pride would brook. “I am old 
enough to choose for myself, and I wont have 
any one’s attentions forced upon me. I am un- 
der no obligation as I know of, to your immac- 
ulate brother, if I am to you.” 

She paused, struck dumb on the instant, for a 
young man—pale now—biting a white under-lip, 
stood at the opposite door, where he had entered 
just in time to hear the speech and the sneer that 

ran through it. But he was gone as suddenly as 
he came, leaving Annie, his maiden sister, looking 
grieved and indignant, and Susan Luke pale, yet 
defiant, as if she meant not to abate one jot of 
all she had said. She gave a half-nervous laugh, 
as she exclaimed, “ Ha! listeners never heard 
any good of themselves yet.” 

“Susan Luke, you are a wicked, ungrateful 
girl!’ That was all Annie said, but she trem- 
bled excessively. 

“TI know it—I’ve been told so long enough, 
and often enough—bnt I sha’n’t trouble you a 
great many years more, if I keep the same 
mind I have now.” 

“I suppose you are writing love-letters to 
Roger Walters.” Annie gave her needle such a 
thrust that it broke in two, and she threw it out 
of the open window among the rose-bushes with 
a half impatient jerk. 

Yes; Ido just as I please in that respect,” 
said Susan Luke, coldly and calmly. “I’m go- 
ing to the post-office now, and perhaps this very 
letter will be in the hands of Roger Walters by 
supper-time.” She stood carelessly rapping the 
delicate envelope against her finger, while a smile 
of the utmost scorn sat on her lip. 

“ Susan Luke—” Annie held her work down 
hard against her knee, as if she were trying to 
hold her anger down with it—‘ Susan Luke, I 
wish—” her lips came resolutely together ; she 
looked steadily at the young girl for a full min- 
ute—then tears seemed to gather in her eyes— 
they fell—the stitching was resumed in an ear- 
nest, impassioned manner. 

“O, say it all,” responded Susan Luke, light- 
ly, tossing her head a little, “say that you wish 
you had never taken me home here—that you 
wish you had never seen me—that you begrudge 
the food you have given me to eat, the clothes 
you have given me to wear—the shelter for my 
head—the books, the money you have spent for 
me—say itall. I most heartily wish I had never 
been beholden to you for the value of a pin. 
But, Heaven helping me, I will pay you for it in 
silver and gold some day—and I shall be able— 
remember that.” 

The door was empty. The bright, proud, 
handsome, yet wicked face had taken its strange 

light from the place ; it was again only a little, 
rag-carpeted sittingroom, with a calico lounge, 
a pine table, a few plain chairs, and a grieved 
and heart-broken looking woman sitting by the 
window—the sunlight coming in through tangled 
branches, a few full-blown roses sending a faint 





The work dropped from Annie's fingers and 
fell to the floor. Her head dropped too, within 
her outspread palms, and she gave way to a burst 
of tears and sobs that shook her frame. It was 
strange to see her thus affected, her demeanor 
was naturally so quiet, her manner s0 con- 
strained. But some irrepressible anguish seemed 
to bear her down lower, deeper, until it was as if 
the very flood-gates of her grief were opened. It 
was a long time before the tears stopped coursing, 
the sobs ceased—but they did at last. The eyes 
were bathed in rose-water, here and there a stray 
paper or book was placed in its proper position, 
and the lonely woman was calm again, sewing 
with a sadder look. 

. An hour had passed when a step was heard in 
the kitchen. Annie called out, “ Who’s there ?” 
«Jt’s I.” Annie knew her brother’s voice, 
although its beauty and its calmness were gone, 
and it sounded strangely hoarse. 

“ Come in here, Horace.” ‘ 
After a moment’s more irresolate walking and 
fumbling about, he came into the sitting-room, 
hat in hand—then said, “O!’ and going to the 
accustomed place, hung the hat up and returned 
again. He walked once or twice across the floor, 
moving his lips, constantly wetting them with 
a dry, feverish sound, then threw himself upon 
the lounge face downward. His sister glanced 
pityingly towards him, the muscles of her face 
worked, but by-and-by she said, ‘‘ Horace, 
wouldn’t you like to read to me?” 

“ Read—” he looked up in a bewildered man- 
ner—‘‘O, read? I don’t believe I could, Annie. 
I’m not very well this afternoon.” Again that 
feverish wetting of the lips, and again he threw 
his head in one corner of the lounge, while a 
half-stifled ery escaped him. 

“ Horace, you make me feel dreadfully,” said 
Annié, her voice trembling. “ I—I’m so sorry 
you care anything about her.” 

“ God forgive me, Annie, but I would die for 
one smile from that girl !” he exclaimed, passion- 
ately, springing upright, his eye and cheek blaz- 
ing. ‘ Why it is, I know not, but I cannot tear 
this love from my heart, it is rooted there. O, 
Annie, don’t think any less of me for this. I 
am a man in spite of this weakness—O God, my 
God, pity me!” 

“ Horace, brother Horace!” Annie was be- 
side him, throwing back the hot hair from his 
hot forehead, that was laying now in his hands. 
Her voice and the quiet touch to and fro seemed 
to soothe him for a time, and presently he leaned 
his head upon her shoulder, and then threw one 
arm About her neck, as he said, with a sorrowful 
sort of smile, “ You are all the mother I ever 
knew, Annie, and I must go somewhere for 
comfort.” 

“May God give you comfort!” whispered 
Annie. And then she added, as a few tears fell 
he did not see, “ may this trial lead you to him.” 
“ Annie,”—this was after they had sat a long 
while in this position—“ do you think she loves 
Roger Walters ?” 

“T am afraid so, dear.” 

“The villain!” And the young man’s frame 
shook with strong emotion. “Annie, it would 
hardly be a sin to rid the world of that man.” 

“ Horace—Horace, you frighten me, Horace !”’ 

“I say it wouldn’t,” he repeated, almost 
savagely. 

“ Horace!” The voice of deep, solemn sig- 
nificance startled him ; he turned to look in the 
face beside him; it was sad, pitiful, imploring, 
distressed— Horace, you have embittered my 
whole life! O, how can you give way to such 
dreadful thoughts—Horace, my brother, to be a 
murderer ?” 

“ Annie, I was crazy to talk as I did—forget 
it;” and the young man began to walk again ; 
“ my mind is in a whirl of confusion, I am hard- 
ly responsible for anything I say to-day. No, 
no, it was only a passing feeling of revenge, I 
will never harbor such again. Let him win his 
pearl of great price, and wear her—but O God, 
pity Susan Luke—that’s all.” 

“She almost deserves to suffer,” said Annie, 
again resuming her work. 

“Don’t say anything harsh of her, Annie,” 
responded Horace, a momentary tenderness re- 
storing to his voice its olden beauty. “ Don’t 
say the least thing harsh of Susan Luke. I 
couldn’t even if she trampled on me. It is my 
nature, you know, with those I love—and yet—” 
his form straightened—“‘ Iam a man, as I will 
show you by the way I conquer myself.” And 
though the feverish sound of his dry lips smiting 
together still continued, and the restless, aimless 
walk, yet there was that in his face that told he 
would make his words good. 

“Yes, Horace, I believe you,” Annie replied ; 
“but I am speaking of her conduct towards my- 
self. Only think, she was a helpless baby when 
her mother died—only two years old. Ever 
since then, she has as it were lain in my bosom. 
I have been like a mother to her, and she repaid 
me for it all by her love and obedience, till she 
knew Roger Walters’s sister. The girl has 
turned her head—ruined her, I fear, for so sud- 
denly has she changed and become 80 ungrate- 
ful. ©, dear me, and here I am saving up to 
buy her a beautiful velvet cape—it would cost 
all of thirty dollars, Horace, and we want furni- 
ture so much. I never bought a nice thing, or 
an ornament for myself, but she had the same. 
I have been so proud of her, I have dressed her 
so well! ©, Horace, I believe the iron enters 
into my soul almost as deeply as it does—” 

“Don't, don’t!” cried Horace, in a voice of 
anguish. 

“ Well, I wont then,” replied Annie, suddenly 
becoming conscious of her imprudence. “TI 
didn’t mean to make you feel bad.” 

“TI wish I had been at work this afternoon,” 
he said again, taking up a closed miniature, but 
not opening it. 

“Tt would have been better, perhaps,” said 
Annie. 

“Of course it would. Annie, if I had been 
a lawyer, ora doctor, or a scamp of any pro- 
fession, Susan Luke would have loved me, I 
know she would. Look at Walters !”—his lip 
curled—*“ but he is a lawyer, and I am—a 

carpenter.” 

He might well say with something like scorn, 





perfume over all. 


as he stood there, “ Look at Walters!’ Horace, 








with his handsome face and noble figure, his 
brown, glossy hair and brow of ample dimen- 
sions, his beautiful hazel eye, large, full and 
bright as a gazelle’s.—Walters, with his spare 
form, spindle legs, red hair, eye of pale blue, 
everlastingly sneering smile and cynical lips, 
thin and unstable. With a common share of 
good sense, to say nothing of good taste, how 
could a girl like Susan Luke prefer a dashing no- 
body with a professional handle to his name, to 
aman who had never lost the stamp of his 
Maker’s hand ? 

“ But you are satisfied ?” 

“With my trade—y-e-s,” said Horace, with a 
little hesitation ; “ still, if that machine of mine 
results in what I think it will, Walters will look 
up to me yet.” 

He was gone. Annie sat alone with her crowd- 
ing thoughts. She idolized her only brother, 
and knowing his sensitive nature so thoroughly 
as she did, she had always dreaded the shadow of 
a disappointment in store for him. Six little 
months ago, and she had kissed Susan Luke as 
she lay sleeping beside her, mentally calling her 
“my dear brother’s dear wife.”” Now, O, there 
was a bitter change it was hard to realize. Find- 
ing that the tears fell fast upon her work, Annie 
laid it aside, and going to the neat kitchen, busied 
herself in getting supper. 

Yes, Horace had made a covenant with him- 
self that he would be strong. He did not know 
how hardly strength comes when the sweetest 
hopes of life have been torn like flowers from 
their stems by a cruel storm. He did not know 
with wha wrestlings, sharper even than thofe of 
Jacob with the angel, because less sanctified, 
passion must be conquered. But he went to his 
own room and came down again improved by a 
thin summer suit, that in spite of his pallor and 
the dimness of his eye, made him look very 
handsome. The first smart of the blow over, he 
thought he could bear the rest. 

“‘T shall take my ride, nevertheless,” he said, 
half-smiling, as he passed through the kitchen. 

“T’m glad of that, Horace.” Annie smiled 
back at him, but did not dare to look steadily. 

“I wish you could ride Beauty,” he said, look- 
ing back. 

“T wish I could,” Annie answered; “but I 
can’t, you know. I never knew how, and I’m 
too old to begin.—Be back in time for supper.” 

More than one beautiful girl looked after Hor- 
ace, as he sat so straight, so gracefully on the 
back of his handsome steed. 

“Go by Roger Walters’s house,” said a per- 
verse spirit, as Horace put his horse to greater 
speed. He answered it by going in a totally 
different direction at the start, but managed 
strangely enough to take a circuitous route, and 
come directly past the house in question on his 
return. It was astrange tableau—he took it in 
at once, without glancing that way. Rose Wal- 
ters sat at the open bay-window—a showy girl, 
with a head full of auburn curls, and very pink 
cheeks. Susan Luke, dark, calm, and regally 
beautiful, sat opposite. Both girls were talking 
and laughing at yaung Lawyer Walters, who 
stood outside ti resting on the low win- 
dow-sill, his attitude graceful — careless — his 
white teeth shining under a moustache of a ques- 
tionable color, a cane dangling from one hand, 
when its ivory handle was not in contact with 
his lips. 

A feverish fire ran through the veins of the 
rider, and his lips parched again as he took this 
in, seeing that they recognized him, , hearing 
also the drifting of light, musical laughs and 
murmurs that grated against his nerves as if 
they were thrown at him. His self-command 
was gone, and it was not till long after candle- 
light that he threw himself off his horse at the 
little gate, where Annie stood watching in terror, 
fearing she knew not what. 

“O, I amso glad to see you.” And she drew 
a long breath that sounded almost spasmodic. 

' « Glad to see me—well, I don’t know whether 
I’m glad to get home or not—the evening is so 
beautiful,” he added, seeing her look of distress. 
“Look here, where is—where is—isn’t there a 
man round here? 0, pshaw! I must see to the 
horse myself, Is breakfast ready yet ?” 

“ Breakfast!” exclaimed Annie, in a tone of 
dismay. 

“ You know well enough that I mean supper. 
Hold still, Ball, or you’ll taste the whip; you’ve 
wanted it long, you beast! Get me some tea, 
Annie. I'll be in as soon as Ball is seen to.” 

Annie went slowly into the house. “Is he 
demented ?” she asked herself. “ He never acted 
so before in his life, never. O, Susan Luke— 
Susan Luke, you will have the ruin of a noble 
soul to answer for, if this should prove his ruin. 
He can’t have been drinking! I wont believe it!” 

Horace was calmer—quite calm when he came 
in again. He looked less like himself, however. 
There was a blue rim around his eyes, and a 
whiteness about the lips, that was very unusual. 

As for poor Annie, her eyes were all the time 
turned from him. At bed-time he said he would 
sit up and lock the door when Susan came. He 
said it calmly, so she left him there reading, and 
went to her own chamber to pray for him. Ten 
and eleven tinkled from the musical little clock 
in the kitchen. It was later than that when. the 
latch of the gate waslifted. The lamp had been 
some time unlighted—the moon shone so glori- 
ously! There was a rustling along by the rose- 
bushes, and soft murmurs, the words of which 
Horace could not but hear—whispered vows— 
yes, it was certain now—she had promised to 
marry him. Horace sat still, icy cold. Ie even 
heard the good-night kiss. No wonder after 
Susan Luke had entered the kitchen, lighted her 
own lamp, and stepped over the threshold to go 
to her room, she started and stood paralyzed at 
the sight of that deadly pale face with drops of 
anguish on the white forehead, those beautiful 
eyes strained, with only a look reproaching her. 

“ Horace !” she said, in a startled way. 

“ Susan Luke !” he exclaimed, and all his love 
leaped into his face, making it for a moment glo- 
rious, forthe girl looked very beautiful as she 
stood there shining in the dimness of the room, 
only the pale rays of the candle falling around 
her. Suddenly she saw in that face what she 
had never seen before. A pang of great fear 





shot into her heart. In that little moment, in 





that midnight glance, she felt that she loved the 
man before her; and taking this now terrible 
consciousness with her, she went to her chamber, 
—almost fled thither. 

Annie closed not her eyes that night, and if 
Susan Luke fell into an uneasy slumber, she was 
wakened every little while by the measured tread 
below. She dared not think—all power was 
merged in the faculty of feeling now—from 
henceforth she was to pay the penalty of her 
fickleness. For she was proud, and her hand was 
pledged—pledged to one who knew no mercy. 


For Horace the last bitter drop was drained. 
Susan Luke was a wife, but not his wife. When 
he knew that she was going to be married very 
soon, he went on a journey with his sister. For 
Susan Luke had fallen out dreadfully with the 
quiet Annie. Both parties worked themselves in 
arage, but surely the grieved sister had the 
greatest cause. So Susan Luke boarded with a 
relation, till the solemn words which made her 
the wife of Roger Walters were spoken. Horace 
was unmanned for a time after he knew of it. 

“TI would give her up willingly,” he said, 
“ Heaven knows how willingly, if she had mar- 
ried an honest man—if by marrying him her 
happiness were to be enhanced. But to think, 
to know that she has linked her life to a wretch, 
who fears neither man’s opinion, nor God’s judg- 
ment, it is almost too much to bear.” 

He knew not how terribly he was avenged for 
his slighted love. He knew not that Susan 
Luke would have given worlds upon worlds could 
she have been free again, or if she had but the 
power to break the bonds of her pride, and come 
to him praying but for a tithe of his former 
favor. He did not know—he little imagined, 
how her heart sank day after day, while her will 
rose in rebellion against itself. He little dreamed 
that her struggle was to keep his image from her 
mind, as his was to banish hers. 

What more could a young bride wish for? 
Roger Walters was rich, that is, his father was, 
and eventually all the fine Walters property 
would go to him. His father had given his son 
a handsomely furnished house for a wedding 
gift, not saying a word, as wealthy fathers so 
often do, because the bride was portionless. So 
the world asked with its self-satisfied smirk, 
“ What more coyld a young bride wish for ?” 

She, sitting in the midst of the velvet and 
laces, the painting and the gilding, heard not the 
question, and would not have answered it if she 
had. There was nothing for her to do if she 
wished. No more getting breakfasts, and dinners, 
and suppers in theglittle, old-fashioned home 
(her head ached for it sometimes, too), no more 
sewing, knitting, saving money for finery. She 
had only to consult her taste, her pleasure. To 
sit, stand, walk, when she listed, and where. 
Her husband lavished presents upon her, her 
father placed a handsome carriage at her disposal, 
her sister, the dashing Rose, was often with her, 
perhaps a little too often. 

She had been married six months, when pass- 
ing through the housekeeper’s room one day, she 
heard the servants, as she thought, in aloud and 
angry altercation. Stopping at the door she 
looked in, but saw no one. The sounds were in 
the back hall, but she could hear them distinctly 
—could hear a very low, very calm voice say, 
“TI must, and I will see Mrs. Walters! I'll see 
her to-day if I die for it.” 

“Go along with you, you baggage,”’ replied 
the well-fed servant: “get out with your milk 
and water baby. Do you think I'll let a delicate 
lady like my mistress see the likes of you? Go, 
I say—will you go?” 

“ Not till I see Mrs. Walters,” said the voice, 
in the same inflexibly calm tones. 

“ Katy, who is it ?” 

“O, ma’am,” said the girl, running to the 
room. door, with cheeks high flushed, “ it’s no- 
body but a miserable thing, such as you should 
not see, coming with her lies. Mr. Walters I 
am sure wouldn’t like it—” But before she could 
finish, a young and girlish creature had followed 
the maid, and now stood with trembling lip and 
downcast eye, before the wife of the young lawyer. 

“ What do you want ?” Susan asked, curiously. 

“ To see you alone, Mrs. Walters,” said the 
girl, firmly but modestly. Something in her 
manner, in her face, in the burden she carried, 
would not let Susan say her nay, and beckoning 
mutely, she led the way to her own room, and 
motioned the girl to a seat. 

“T have brought you his child,” said the girl, 
tenderly, and with trembling fingers unfolding 
the thin muslin in which the poor babe lay 
wrapped. 

“ His child! whose?” Susan asked, with flush- 
ing cheeks. 

“Your husband’s, ma’am!” said the low, 
steady voice. 

“Woman!” Susan had sprung to her feet, 
and for a moment looked a fury—as if she could 
have annihilated mother and babe. 

“Madam, don’t look that way—don’t act that 
way, but putit to yourself. Yes,” she cried, 
bitterly, ‘“‘come here, in my place—poor, un- 
learned, cruelly wronged, and then see if you 
could find it in your heart to hate me, or this 

poor, innocent child ?” 

Susan spoke not—her cheek was gradually 
paling, her arm fell to her side. She spoke as 
calmly almost as the woman before her, as she 
asked, “ What does this mean? Where are 
your proofs ?”” 

“Here,” continued the girl, holding out a 
paper, “this will tell you what he says about 
supporting us both. He made me swear that I 
would never show myself, and I did swear to 
the peril of my soul. But my soul is lost al- 
ready, so that breaking my oath can add none 
to my sorrow. Besides, I swore before that, 


that I would do this thing. That oath I kept— 


though it don’t matter either way. I’m ruined 
for both worlds, I guess.”’ ’ 

The awfully reckless manner of this poor, be- 
trayed creature almost stupefied Susan for the 
time. Her brain and blood were on fire, and 
her heart told her that the truth was before her. 
Poor wife! No wonder that reason reeled for 
the moment, and that strange, unsteady words 
came leaping from her lips. But if the present 
sight was not proof enough of her husband's 





criminality, fresh proof was soon given. Wal- 
ters himself came in. His face changed to the 
color of his hair when he saw the form that 
crouched in terror before him. Springing forward, 
he caught the girl by the arm with such violence 
that the shoulder was almost wrenched from the 
socket, and with a word that will not bear re- 
peating, he hurled her from the room, and—my 
pen almost refuses to record it—gave her a blow 
that sent her reeling towards the door. God 
grant that such scenes as those that followed, 
are not frequent in the homes of the rich ! 





A cold winter’s night one year after the above. 
Bitterly the wind blew, the snow came swiftly 
down—there were cheery fires all over the land, 
and happy hearth-stones. 

In Annie’s sitting-room sat two persons, a fair 
girl and Horace. There was also an addition 
to the furniture, in the shape of a little, old- 
fashioned piano-forte, on which the young girl, 
a namesake of Annie, had been for some time 
playing, Horace accompanying her with his rich, 
deep tones. Now, the latter seemed to have for- 
gotten that he was not alone, for, looking over 
an old psalm-book, out of which Susan Luke had 
often sung with him, he had come across two 
tiny locks of hair tied together with a white rib- 
bon. Thought flew back to the very night on 
which Susan had cut them from her curls and 
his—when it seemed as if their lives were joined 
together—when she had even laughingly prom- 
ised to be his wife by-and-by. 

“ Why have you stopped singing ?” said Annie 
the younger. He did not answer, and she re- 
peated the question. 

“O, I was thinking,” was his reply, after an 
absent, upward glance, and down went his eyes 
again, unobservant of the half-pout of his com- 
panion. 

A blast of cold wind blew through the room. 
The door opened, and Annie the elder, wrapped 
in shawls and furs, entered. 

“Why, sister, 1 meant to go after you,” ex- 
claimed Horace, the painful, abstracted look fad- 
ing out. “I'm ashamed of myself that I forgot.” 
But Annie did not answer, only to say with her 
heart in her face—“ Poor Susan Luke!” 

“Susan Luke!” ©, what a tone was his! 
Tenderness struggling through—even tears, it 
almost seemed. 

“ Yes, poor Susan Luke, she is in very deep 
trouble.” 

“ They have found her then ?” said Horace. 

“ Yes, they have found her! Poor child! she 
has been all this time at a mean farmhouse, on 
the outskirts of Neilson village, working like a 
slave. At last, she became sick. Her babe is 
only a few weeks old, and she is destitute. My 
poor girl! I find that I love her still, 
Horace.” 

Horace answered not, save to say under his 
breath—“ Working like a slave—my Susan.” 

The young girl, Annic, sat neglected and 
pouting. She had been angling sometime for 
the heart of this young man, and now here came 
Susan Luke to blot out what little impression she 
had made. “Iwish she might die!” she said 
angrily, to herself. 

Annie the elder still sat with bonnet and shawl 
on, thinking. 

“Do you suppose she has been there ever since 
her divorce ?”’ asked Horace, anxiously. 

“TI suppose so. Poor child—too proud to be 
dependent—scorning to live on what the law al- 
lowed her from her worthless husband.” Anoth- 
er pause. How the wind blew! how the case- 
ments rattled ! 

“I must go there to-niorrow,” exclaimed 
Annie—untying her bonnet strings. 

“TI would,” said Horace; his voice was low 
but quite calm. Another—longer pause. 

“ Horace—we must have her here; we must 
have the poor child here !” 

His face was hidden—“ do you think she will 
come ?” he asked. 

“0, 1 don’t know; she must. I have for- 
gotten all her wilfulness—and she has suffered 
enough, dear lamb. She shall be to me as a 
daughter again, and I—” her voice choked. The 
younger Annie with a pale face, glided out of the 
room and went to her own chamber. She set 
her lamp down hard on the table, with—* and I 
shall go home.” 





“O, Annie! Annie !” and the poor thin arms 
were thrown closely about the neck that had felt 
their embrace so often. 

“ Cheer up, darling !” sobbed Annie.“ Cheer 
up; you shall be my own Susan Luke again. 
Your room is already waiting for you—and a 
little crib for the baby—O, it will be so good to 
have you there!” and down fell the tears again. 
“ Wrap that child up well—for it’s something of 
aride. Susan Luke, you are handsomer than 
ever, I declare, in spite of your pale cheeks. But 
we’ll soon bring the color again.” 

“We!” thought Susan, sadly—* he despises 
me now—he has forgotten me.” 

“Why! I declare—yes, it is Horace, come 
himself. He told me yesterday he would send, 
but I suppose he didn’t like to have anybody else 
drive Beauty ; she isn’t used to the harness.” 
Susan had thrown down her veil—she could not, 
what with weakness and excess of feeling, rise 
from her seat, as Horace, almost as pale as her- 
self came into the room. He did not speak— 
neither did she. She tried to command herself 
to say something—vain the effort. Yet if he had 
forgotten her, if he did despise her, why did his 
hand tremble as he lifted her and for one moment 
pressed her against his manly bosom, before he 
placed her thin, light furm upon the seat of the 
carriage. , love forgives much—forgets every- 
thing but—love. 

And so Susan Luke was established in ‘her old, 
her sweetest home—a changed, and humble wo- 
man. Sorrow had refined her; thrown an ethe- 
real loveliness over her—the chastening had been 
accepted in defiance, but it had wrought a beauti- 
fal work. Susan Lukg was now worthy of the 
manly love she had once rejected. Horace is 
world-wide known for his rare genius in mechan- 
ics—and Susan Luke has long been his wife 

Roger Walters is (and justly so) “ despised 
and rejected of men.” He has chosen his course 
and it leads down to death. 
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calm. Another—longer pause. 
.ce—we must have her here; we must 
poor child here !” 
ce was hidden—“ do you think she will 
he asked. 
{ don’t know; she must. I have for- 
il her wilfulness—and she has suffered 
dear lamb. She shall be to me as a 
r again, and I—” her voice choked. The 
. Annie with a pale face, glided out of the 
1 went to her own chamber. She set 
down hard on the table, with—“ and I 
home.” 





\nnie! Annie !” and the poor thin arms 
own closely about the neck that had felt 
brace so often. ; 
sr up, darling!” sobbed Annie.“ Cheer 
shall be my own Susan Luke again. 
m is already waiting for you—and a 
» for the baby—O, it will be so good to 
there!” and down fell the tears again. 
hat child up well—for it’s something of 
Susan Luke, you are handsomer than 
.vclare, in spite of your pale cheeks. But 
1 bring the color again.” 
” thought Susan, sadly—‘ he despises 
-he has forgotten me.” 
! I declare—yes, it is Horace, come 
He told me yesterday he would send, 
‘pose he didn’t like to have anybody else 
‘auty ; she isn’t used to the harness.” 
id thrown down her veil—she could not, 
th weakness and excess of feeling, rise 
seat, as Horace, almost as pale as her- 
into the room. He did not speak— 
lid she. She tried to command herself 
mething—vain the effort. Yet if he had 
her, if he did despise her, why did his 
nble as he lifted her and for one moment 
‘er against his manly bosom, before he 
‘r thin, light form upon the seat of the 
O, love forgives much—forgets every- 
—love. 
» Susan Luke was established in ‘her old, 
test home—a changed, and humble wo- 
orrow had refined her; thrown an ethe- 
\iness over her—the chastening had been 
in defiance, but it had wrought a beauti- 
Susan Luke was now worthy of the 
ve she had once rejected. Horace is 
le known for his rare genius in mechan- 
Susan Luke has long been his wife. 
Walters is (and justly so) “ despised 
‘ted of men.” He has chosen his course 
ads down to death. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RgapdER.—Upwards of forty persons were killed or wound- 
ed in the attempt made by the Corsican Fieschi to as- 
sassinate Louis Philippe, July 28, 1885 The most il- 
lustrious victim was Marshal Mortier. 

R. M , Weymouth, Mass.—The phrase “ After me the 
deluge,” attributed to Metternich, was a saying of the 
infamous Regent Orleans of France. 

B.—‘‘ Magenta” should be pronounced nearly as if 
written Mayenta. 


floor.” Without uttering a word, Lord Castle- 
reagh drove to the parliament house and took 
his seat. A violent invective launched against 
the ministry by one of the opposition memb@s, 
found him, commonly so prompt and fiery in 
debate, silent and motionless. From the par- 
liament he went to the royal levee, and there the 
strangeness of his conduct was noticed. Return- 
ing h®me, his reasomglisordered by remorse for 
his ungentlemanly action, he seized a sharp pen- 
knife, and the hand raised against a woman ter- 
minated his own eventful life. 





SWITZERLAND. 

A correspond from M , Switzer- 
land, writes as follows: “A romantic litie vil- 
lage, full of old houses, with its gray stone 
church, is perched on the side of the mountain, 
one or two hundred feet above my head. The 
people here seem contented and happy, and look 








8. F., Rochester, New York.—The Greek Church com- 
rises the great bulk of the Christian population of 
ussia and Greeee, Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Inquiner.—l. Gabions are baskets made of twigs filled 
with earth, and used as a screen from the enemy’s fire. 

2. Fascines are bundles of twigs, fagots, or branches of 
trees. which, being mixed with earth, are employed in 
filling up ditches, forming parapets, ete. 

L. T.—Buffon assumed it as a principle, that the size and 
numbers of the different species of animals living upon 
acontinent or an island correspond with the extent of 
land appropriated to them; so that they diminish both 
in size and number in proportion to the extent of space 
by which they are surrounded. 

MOLOGIST.—Cherries were first planted in Britain one 
hundred years before Christ; an brought 
from Flanders, and planted in Kent with such success, 
that an orchard of thirty-two acres produced, in the 
year 1540, £1000. A curious anecdote is related of 
this fruit. According to Busino, Venetian ambassador 
in the reign of James I., it was a favorite amusement 
in the Kentish gardens to try who could eat most cher- 
ries. 8 way one fey Bshecong managed to ea’ 
twenty pounds of cherries, beating her opponent by 
two pounds and a half. 

Mrs. A. H., Medford, Mass.—The first gold-fish brought 
to France from China, were presented to Madame Pom- 


ENGineer.—The quantity of coal annuall, 


consumed 
throughout the globe amounts to two hun 
8. 


millions 


Szrceant S.—Solferino, which gives its name to one of 
the greatest battles in the world’s history, is a village 
of Austrian Italy, and eighteen miles northwest of 
Mantua. In 1796 the Austrians were here defeated by 
the French, prior to the siege of Mantua. Its popula- 
tion is set down at 1095. 

Essex.—It was an essential doctrine of Babceuf, the 
French radical, that all men had the same wants and 
the same faculties. 

Constant Reaper —We believe the following altitudes of 
the principal peaks of the Andes are correct :—Sorata, 
25,250 feet (above the sea level); Illamani, 24 i 
Aconcagua, 23,200, Gualtieri, 22,000, and Chimborazo, 


423. 
Anrist.—Allston’s first visit to England was in 1801. 





WOMEN-WHIPPEBRS. 

The Austrians have attained such a disgrace- 
ful reputation for their severities to women, that 
the whole civilized world rejoices that the tables 
have been turned on them, and that the women- 
whippers of Europe have been so soundly 
thrashed by the men of France and Sardinia. 
The noble- Magyar ladies, the Italian prima 
donnas, who; for uttering words or songs of lib- 
erty, or even for sympathizing with their strug- 
gling countrymen, have tasted the bloody scourge 
of Haynau and his compeers, have at length 
been avenged. For every lash, a“ Kairserlick ” 
has bit the dust. 

The sentiment of Tobin, put into the mouth of 
the Duke Aranzo, in the “ Honey-Moon,” 

“* He who would lay his hand upon a 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ‘twere base flattery to call a coward,” 
has been echoed with applause by all the civ- 
ilized world. 

Speaking of this passage, a certain actress was 
once playing Juliana to the Duke Aranza of her 
husband, who was in the habit of beating her. 
The lady watched eagerly for her husband’s de- 
livery of the passage above quoted, wishing to 
hear the condemnation of his conduct from his 
own lips. But on coming to the sentence, he 
adroitly substituted the following reading : 

He who can lay his hand upon a woman 
Save in the way of chastisement's & wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a coward. 

There is a popular tradition that Russian 
wives consider a sound beating a proof of the 
affection of their husbands, and that a woman of 
the lower orders begins to doubt the love of her 
partner, if a day is supposed to pass over her 
head without her receiving a sound cudgelling ; 
but we suspect the statement should be taken with 
several grains of salt. 

The scandalous chronicle asserts that a blow 
given by Bulwer to his wife, when she taunted 
him with his first failure in Parliament, was the 
cause of their separation and of the fiendish 
malignity with which she has pursued him for 
more than twenty years. 

Very different was the conduct of Lord Castle- 
reagh—perhaps less generally known. This 
man, the prime minister of England, though 
hated and denounced by the liberals, yet stood 
at the head of the British government, and en- 
joyed the full confidence of his sovereign and the 
tory party. His suicide has generally been 
attributed to the despair which the denunciations 
of his conduct by the eloquent friends of liberty 
inspired. But it was not. Against the groans 
of Ireland, against the curses of France, against 
the anathemas of fallen Europe, his heart was 
steeled and proof. We must look elsewhere for 
the solution of the riddle of his suicide. 

In his old age, Lord Castlereagh espoused a 
beautiful lady, young enough to be his daughter. 
The incongruity of their union soon inspired 
him with doubts and suspicions. He thought it 
impossible that he could fix the attentions of his 
wife, and equally impossible that she could re- 
main insensible to the attentions of younger 
men. Thinking the Duke of Cambridge not 
indifferent to her, he forbade her receiving him, 
an absurd proposition which it was impossible 
for her to obey. 

One evening, Lord Castlereagh, on entering 
his wife’s saloon, felt convinced that she had not 
been entirely alone, and asked if she had re- 
ceived no visitor. ‘Terrified at his earnestness, 
Lady Castlereagh was weak enough to resort to 
a falsehood. But anluckily, a riding-whip, with 
the arms of the Duke of Cambridge, was lying 
on an arm-chair. 

Castlereagh caught it up and raised it against 
his wife. “ But here,” says the narrator of the 
occurrence, “his wrath halted. His fary had 
carried him so far, that he was at once ashamed 
of it. It was the hand of a ruffian that was 
lifted—the hand of a gentleman descended 
lightly, and opened tremblingly to drop the odi- 
ous weapon, that had menaced 8 woman, on the 





Li and virtuous ; they work less than we, 
save more and enjoy more. ‘I'he country is rich, 
not by nature, but by the toil of many genera- 
tions. For while in New England our last cul- 
tivation of the soil is not two hundred and forty 
years old, here you count the triumphs of indus- 
try by thousands of years. I think the vine was 
cultivated here before the time of Julius Cesar, 
not to speak of corn and other needful things 
which human toil wooed out of this sunny land 
perhaps 3000 or 4000 years ago. The soil is 
poorer than what you stand on, and even stony, 
too; the slopes are steeper than the most abrupt 
descent about me. But labor conquers all; the 
steep mountain sides are notched into terraces, 
whose sides are protected by the stones which 
once cumbered the ground, the shores are lined 
with stone to withstand the flapping of the un- 
easy lake. The soil is rich by art and bears 
enormous crops of costly grapes. I love to see 
the Indian corn scattered here and there among 
the vines. Nothing is lost; no foot of soil, no 
ray of sunshine on a wall, but an apricot, a peach 
or a grape is reposing there. Use has not driven 
beauty off; men are not,content with the sub- 
lime of nature, they must have the handsome 
artifice of flowers. Pinks, hollyhocks, mari- 
golds, gillyflowers and the queenly rose bloom in 
all the little gardens. Here, too, all is peace—it 
is the incidents of peace I have been speaking of. 
But only eighty miles off as the crow flies, are 
the outposts of the allies; two armies, number- 
ing 300,000 men, are drawing near to kill each 
other, and before these lines reach you I suppose 
they will have reddened the ground with dread- 
ful murder. No doubt the Austrians are the 
devil to Italy. Now Napoleon III., the prince 
of that class of devils, the very Beelzebub, comes 
to cast them out. It is good to get rid of the old 
German devil, even if a new rough one turns 
him off in this rough fashion—it is of a kind that 
goes not out except by fireandsword. I rejoice, 
therefore, in every French victory—it gives Italy 
some chance for freedom, though I hope little for 
the effete nations.” 





“HE CAN’T KEEP A HOTEL.” 

There is one man par excellence among many 
in this country, to whom this popular phrase can 
never be applied—we mean Colonel Paran 
Stevens, the Napoleon of hotel-keepers. His 
new house, Fifth Avenue, New York, palatial in 
appearance, will be a truly magnificent establish- 
ment in every respect, and must serve as a model 
for all future mammoth caravanseries. It is a 
perfect microcosm—a world in itself—capable of 
holding the population of a good-sized village. 
It is curious, by the way, to note how the life and 
business of New York is moving up town. The 
fashionable afternoon promenade begins “a way 
up” and terminates at Canal Street, whereas 
Canal Street, not many years back used to be 
the termination of the tide flowing from the op- 
posite quarter. When the City Hall was built, 
it was backed with brick, because it was thought 
no matter how that side of the edifice, looked as 
there would be nobody to,see. But New York 
was then literally a mere village to what it is 
now, With its vast area, and vast population, the 
marvel of the western world. 





Atitantic TELEGRAPH.—Mr. Seward, secre- 
tary to the Atlantic Telegraph Company, con- 
tradicts a common rumor, by showing that there 
were actually transmitted through the cable laid 
down by Sir Charles Bright 366 messages, 3942 
words, and 20,219 letters. Among these was the 
message announcing the safety of the Europa’s 
passengers, after her collision with the Arabia, 
and two messages from her majesty’s war office 
to Halifax and Montreal respectively, by which 
latter a large sum was saved to the revenue of 
this country. 





Tue Vatve or Hoors.—In Buffalo, lately, 
a woman while engaged in washing windows on 
the outside, made a misstep, fell off, and after 
revolving once in the air, her hoops became in- 
flated, and she came easily and gracefully to the 
stone pavement, breaking but two small bones, 
and those were in her hoops. 





Trexas.—The population of Texas, as given 
by the late census, shows a total of 458,620, of 
whom 138,165 are slaves, 1290 free negroes. 
In 1850 the total population was 212,492. The 
whole number of acres under cultivation is 
1,948,215. 





Hicu Fare.—Young, who wanted Blondin 
to carry him over the river on a rope, went to 
the Falls, but Blondin demanded the payment of 
$500 in advance for the trip. Young thought 
the fare too high, and was not carried. 





Coast Survey.—A party connected with 
the U. S. Coast Survey, under charge of Lieut. 
Harrison, are now engaged in taking a survey of 
the coast from Scargo Hill, in Dennis, to 
Plymouth. 





Froit-Raisixe.— The strawberry crop is 
quite an item in the agricultural wealth of the 
country. The strawberries sold in New York 
the past season brought $200,000. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The next theatrical season in New ‘York prom- 
ises to be a stirring one, they say. 
When the tide is out, leavifig a vessel aground, 
can’t you see the Aull of her? 
Dumas has been: cribbing from a contempo- 
rary’s book, and has been fined therefor. 
A young German girl at Buffalo lately amused 
herself by swallowing twenty-two needles. 
The Webster statue is to be set up on the 17th 
of next month, with due ceremony. 
Bayard Taylor has gone to California to fulfil 
a lecturing engagement. He keeps moving. 
An ins .ne lady at Sandusky, O., trying to hang 
herself was restored to reason by the struggle. 
A: American engineer in Cuba was lately fined 
$100 on account of an accident to his train. 
Dr. Eleazer Gidney’s estate on the Hudson 
River, was lately sold for $75,000. 
A revolution is going on in the equipment of 
that fine boty, the U. S. Marines. 
Some marriageable Italian girls have vowed 
to marry only wounded patriots. 
A gentleman who has travelled extensively 
states the height of coolness to be Mt. Blanc. 
When ill news comes too late to be serviceable 
to your neighbor, keep it yourself. 
Mr. Strakosch is in Europe picking up a lot 
of operatic singers for America. 
The Boston trade sales have successfully in- 
ug da new b era here. 
The weather in the interior of California has 
of late been excessively warm. 
A little Piedmontese straw hat is the latest love 
of a bonnet in charming Paris. 
Literary people on the beaches at Newport 
and Coney descend into bathos. 
Gas bills are, in military phrase “ heavy 
charges of the Light Brigade,” 
A poet making love in a garret exhibits a case 
of “ room-attic affection.” 
There is no lock in the world that requires 
such careful picking as wed-lock. 








VENETIAN WOMEN. 

The handsomest women and the prettiest girls 
in Italy are found among the lower classes of the 
far-famed city of Venice. Their hair is of a 
tawny blonde hue, with golden reflections, and 
many of these light-haired beauties have black 
eyes. They have regular and delicate features, 
a white and fine skin, graceful figures and small 
feet. In the upper ranks, the race has been pre- 
served with less purity, from the diversity of 
alliances, changes in the manner of living, and 
other causes. In the dress circle of the Venice 
theatre you will see finely dressed women with 
every variety of complexion and feature, but 
only two or three of remarkable beauty. The 
great ladies of Venice are of course of a differ- 
ent opinion, and will not admit that the true type 
of Venetian beauty does not exist intheir ranks. 
But the ladies of the Venetian aristocracy are 
distinguished by other advantages. They are in 
general very agreeable, intelligent and witty. 
Many are pointed ifte__ with superior 
went, well versed ta Pace es s, and pan 
ing charming verses. The ladies of Venice 
have always occupied themselves with arts and 
literature. In the sixteenth century there was a 
Female Academy at Venice which acquired great 
celebrity, and where the highest artistic, literary 
and even scientific questions were discussed. 
Poetry was the favorite recreation of these fe- 
male academicians whose meetings became very 
celebrated under the presidency of the famous 
Elizabeth Qurini. 





Dreromacy or Henry 1V.—Henry IV., of 
France, preparing for war, conversationally de- 
veloped the whole plan of his campaign, at a 
dinner where the Spanish ambassador was pres- 
ent. The ambassador, interested in this, ren- 
dered an exact account of the conversation to 
his king, adding, with transparent finesse, that 
measures should be taken against a plan the very 
opposite of the one described. “For,” said he, 
“his most Christian majesty is too deep to have 
told his secret so innocently.” But the Bernais, 
deeper still than the Spaniard thought him, had 
counted upon this, and did to the very letter all 
that he said he would, knowing that the enemy 
would be prepared for everything else. 





Worth REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and add d 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in'Bne week. 








Servep um Ricut.—At the late criminal 
court in Lenox, the man who married his fifth 
living wife in North Adams, and was arrested in 
Troy, plead guilty to bigamy, and was sentenced 
to two years imprisonment. 





In Memortam.—The graduates of the last 
class in St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J., have 
provided funds for the erection of a memorial 
window in the chapel where Bishop Doane 
taught them. 





Go.tpen Weppixe.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the marriage of Deacon Samuel May and his 
wife, was lately celebrated very agreeably and 
appropriately in this city. 





A Horseman GoNE.—Sam Laird, the trainer 
of the famous horses, Eclipse, Monmouth and 
Fashion, died recently, at the age of seventy- 
two. 





Harvarp CoLtieGe.—The number of candi- 
dates who presented themselves for examination 
this year was one hundred and forty-two. 





A youTHrcy Scicipe.—A lad of sixteen in 
a drug store in Philadelphia lately committed 
suicide. This is following a French fashion. 





Wueat 1s Peswsytvanta.—The wheat 
crop of Pennsylvania is estimated at four mil- 


foreign Mtems. 


A war between Turkey and Persia is spoken of. 

The cannonading at Solferino was heard at 
Trieste, a distance of 150 miles, as the crow flies. 

The government revenue paid into the Bank 
of England is nearly a million of dollars a day. 

In the present British Parliament, there are 
sixty-three members who are more than sixty 
years old. 

Kossuth’s fluency in Italian was admired at 
Genoa and Turin, as much as his English ora- 
tions were in America. 

Rice straw, or Leghorn hats, without any 
trimming, are the fashion at Paris. Some of 
them cost $200. 

One of the Cent Gardes wrote that Napoleon 
IIL, in the thick of the bullet storm, never 
ceased his cigarrette while giving directions in 
front of Sulferino. 

Spain has concluded an advantageous treaty 
with Honduras, mainly in relation to the enter- 
ing and coaling of her war ships in the ports of 
the colony. 

The Hamburg papers notice the arrival of 500 
tons of Cincinnati salt pork to provision the fed- 
eral garrisons of Mayence, Ehrenbrcitstein, Rad- 
stadt and Ulm. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s mare, Loiterer, won £1000 
at the Newmarket races, beating her competitor 
easily by a length. ‘lhe beaten horse, Mr. Kob- 
inson’s Apollo, was the favorite at the start. 

The Constitutionnel says that two new towns, 
one called Magenta, the other Solferino, are to 
be founded in Algeria, and that the Austrian 
prisoners are to be employed in building them. 

Accounts from Naples state that the volcano 
of Vesuvius was in an active state of eruption. 
A river of lava, flaming from the crater, was 
already three miles long, and was destroying 
orchards and vineyards. 

A touching story is told of three brothers who 
served in the army—one as lieutenar:-<vlonel, 
one as major, and the third as lieutenant—of 
whom the first was killed at Mont@bello, the 
third at Magenta, and the second at Solferino. 

Accompanying the French army in Italy, and 
forming a part of its equipment, was a cart, sol- 
idly built, and drawn by four horses, containing 
a small hand-press, with an ample supply of 
paper, ink, type, and everything else necessary 
for printing the bulletins, procl ions, and 
orders of the day. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


What field so fertile is there as to yield as 
much as beneficence ? 

Opportunity is rare, and a wise man will never 
let it go by him. 

The greatest difficulties are always found 
where we are not looking for them. 

The friendships of the world are oft confeder- 
acies in vice, or leagues of pleasure. 

The = peep blind feel their infirmity; but 
what shall we say of the morally blind ¢ 

Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue 
is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 

Clouds are the veil behind which the face of 
day coquettishly hides itself, to enhance its 
beauty. 

As there is much beast and some devil in 
man, so is there some angel and some God in 
him. 

Position is something, but not everything. 
The eyes are in the rear of the nose, but can see 
much further than it can smell. 

Poetry and philosophy revolve around the 
same centre, and differ, like comets and fixed 
stars, only in the orbit they describe. 

If any one say that he has seen a just man in 
want of bread, we answer that it was in some 
place where there was no other just man. 

Among individuals, the most certain way to 
make a man your enemy, is to tell him you 
esteem him much. So with public bodies. 

As the soil, however rich it may be, cannot be 
productive without culture, so the mind, without 
cultivation,.can never produce good fruit. 

Something like home that is not home, like 
alone that is not alone, is to be wished, and only 
found in a friend, or in his house. 

He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his 
time, as well as his other conveniences, to his 
luxury, how quickly does he outset his pleasure ! 

As it is in himself alone that man can find true 
and enduring happiness, so in himself alone can 
he find true and efficient consolation in mis- 
fortune. 

What is companionship where nothing that 
improves the intellect is communicated, and 
where the larger heart contracts itself to the 
model and dimension of the smaller? 





Poker’'s Budget. 


When is a fish like a bird? 
a-perch. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas ? 
Because it is the least tide-y. 

Why is the east wind like a famous American 
painter? Because it’s Ben West. 

A humorist, who always had a reserve of 
jokes, was supposed to have fun-ded his wit. 

Political capital is now said to mean nothing 
more nor less than personal interest. 

There is a man at Windsor so habitually 
sleepy, that his curiosity cannot be awakened. 

“ Which can travel the fastest, heat or cold ’” 
“ Why heat, you dunce! Can’t anybody catch 
cold ?” 

Now that the coquettish littleprima donna has 
gone, her ci-devant adorers complain of having 
their pockets pic’d ! 

One of the questions of theday is: Does the 
policeman take care of the city, or does the city 
take care of him? 

Mayor Tiemann ought not to attend so many 
festivals, dinners, and late parties—New York 
does not want a night-mayor ! 

“Tam much afraid of lightning,” said a pretty 
girl the other day. “And well you may be,’ 
replied a cynical bachelor, “your skirts are 
dangerous.” 

It is complained of Shakspeare that he unnec- 
essarily murdered Hamlet. But he has been 
paid for it. A great many Hamlets have mur- 
dered Shakspeare. 

It is proposed to establish an institution for the 





When it is 


education of young ladies, in which the science 
of weavology, spinology and cookology will 
form a part. 


If a young lady “throws herself away,” un- 
derstand she has married for love; if she is 
“ comfortably settled,” understand that shegnar- 
ried a wealthy old man whom she hates. 

“Husband, I wish you would buy me some 
pretty feathers.” “Indeed, my dear little wife, 
you look better without them. “©, no, sir; you 
always call me your little bird, and how does a 
bird look without feathers ?”’ 

The philosophers tell us that the rain which 
falixs from the clouds makes a component part of 
whatever grows upon earth. Thus, in a passing 
shower, we may be unconsciously pelted with the 
component parts of bulls, sheep, poets, patriots 





lions of bushels. 


and editors. 











Quill and Scissors. 


In Encland they are imitating the most an- 
cient of all coftins, and are making many of ter- 
ra cotta and similar materials hey are of the 
ordinary shape, and the lid fits in a groove 
where it is secured by Roman cement. The an- 
cients knew better than this; they did not want 
them to explode, so left free egress for the gases 
of decomposition. ° 

A gentleman at Princeton, N. J., addressed a 
letter to the postmaster general, to know if a 
letter mailed on Saturday could be allowed to 
stop over Sunday, by addressing the request on 
the envelope to a postmaster. He received for 
reply that it would, if the request was noticed, 
which is not likely to be the case, in consequence 
of ine speed of assorting. 

The Rev. George H. Shepard, son of Professor 
Shepard, of Bangor, left that city on a recent 
Saturday for the purpose of preaching on Sunday 
at Winthrop. He retired in his usual health on 
Saturday evening, but was found dead in his bed 
the next morning. He had been subject to epi- 
leptic fits, and probably died in one of them. 

There was a novel race at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., a few days since for $25 a side. Two men 
undertook to cross the Hudson in wash tubs, 
using only their hands for paddles. One of 
them gave out from exhaustion when about half 
way over, and the other won the race, crossing 
and returning in 2:55. 

The celebrated Pottawatamie chieftain, Shau- 
bee-nay, died at his residence on his farm near 
Morris, in Grundy county, Ill, recently, aged 
about seventy-five years. He was a nephew of 
Tecumseh, and was by the side of that renowned 
chieftain when he fell on the hard fought field of 
the Thames. 

A correspondent of the Christian Inquirer, 
eyaning of the unceremonious manner in which 
tourists attack the food provided ‘or them at 
railway stations and on board steamers, says, 
“Tf ‘Heaven helps those who help themselves,’ 
all travellers must receive a vast amount of 
celestial aid.” 

The first attempt to print on vellum in this 
country was successfully made at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Sherman, of Philadelphia, late- 
ly. Two copies of a life of Phillidor are to be 
printed on vellum, and they promise to be fully 
equal to the best vellum printing done in Paris. 

Some years ago, it is said, a party was travei- 
ling in a stage through the Jersey pines, and saw 
in the distance what they supposed was the frame 
of a log house. On approaching, they found it 
was the skeleton of a mosquito which had starved 
tu death, the flesh having fallen from the bones. 

Trimble county, Ky., it is supposed furnishes 
more blackberries than any place of its size in 
the world. The picking and forwarding to the 
Cincinnati market has been reduced to a system, 
and it is found that the receipts of a season, which” 
lasts about six weeks, are not less than $25,000. 

F. N. Gisborne, whom our legislature would 
not permit to lay a telegraph cable from Boston 
to Nova Seotia, has made contracts with the 
French government to lay a cable 480 miles 
from Toulon to Algiers, and another 150 miles 
from Toulon to Corsica. 

As an evidence of the revival and prosperity 
of business in Worcester, it is stated that the re- 
ceipts for postage the last quarter at the Wor- 
cester post-office were larger than were ever 
before received in any one quarter since the pres- 
ent postmaster has been in the office. 

Henry J. Raymond, Esq., editor of the New 
York P imes, —* “dead head ”’ ted vr a 
tion of the grand dramatic tragedy o! erino. 
There were many other. dead a on the field, 
who were left there. 

The movement of the Alumni of Harvard to 
procure a marble bust of the Hon. Josiah Quin- 
oY is a noble tribute of respect and affection to 
the venerable ct that will meet with 
universal approval. 

A shark, six feet in length, jumped on board 
the schooner M. S. Partridge, off Cape May, a 
few days since, while on her passage to 
Newburyport. 

An editor in Charleston has been presented 
with a peach 27 inches in circumference, and 
there were a “few more left” still larger on the 





tree. 

The stockholders of the New York Academy 
of Music have furnished the manager with ample 
funds. 

The Atheneum gia, now re-ope ied, con- 
tains many beautiful and valuable pictures. 

The estimated ate of the wheat crop in 
this country, for this yeur, is 201,000,000 bushels. 

The steamships Baltic and Atlantic are being 
fitted rapidly for the California line. 


Marriages. 


“Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Alanson Tucker, 
Jr., to Miss Margare' 








tte G. Chadwick. 

By Rev. Mr Cruft, Mr. Harrison W. Ross to Miss Eliz- 
abet: Packard. 
By Kev. Mr. Belcher, Mr. George W Dowey to Miss 
Mary A. Goodnow. 

By Rev. Dr. Kobbins, Mr. John G. Stedman to Miss 
Delia L. Pomroy, of Lowell. 

By Kev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Joseph Gavett to Mise Susan E. 


Taf. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Ezra C. Chandler to Miss 
Eudora H. Wood, both of Plymouth. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Oliver H. P. 
Trask to Mise Em ‘ L. Stillings, both of Quiney. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. George W 
Snell to Miss Carrie Sturgis, of Augusta, Me. 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Mr. Skinner, Capt. William 
E. Jones to Miss Eliza A. Paine. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Charles Win- 
ter, Jr., to Miss Augusta H. Fellows. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Charles B. Fowler 


At Framingham Ventre, by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Jo- 
seph Church to Miss Lottie A. Keeman, both of Boston 

At Essex, by Kev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. Noah Gilbert to 
Miss Nayey Andrews. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Sergeant, Mr. John T. Long to 
Miss Mary A. Kelley. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Noah A. F 
Ashpart to Miss Emily A. Taytor. 

At Chilmark, by Kev. Mr. Sears, Mr. Charles C. Adams 
to Miss Nancie M. Allen. 

At Edgartown, by Rev. Mr. Gorham, Mr. George Smith, 
of Eastport, Me., to Miss Lucy P. Vincent 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Joseph P. Sanborn, 26; Miss Mary K 
Haley, 20; Mr. Greenleaf N. Davis. 41; Mr. William B 
Daniels, 84; Mise Elien Maria Harvey, 2) 

At Chariestown, Mr. Henry H. Abbott, 23; Mrs. Lizzie 
C. Armitage. 3). 

At Chelsea, Mra. Cordelia B. Wells, 33 

At Koxbury, Mrs. Mary F. Williams, 57; Mrs. Sarah 
Ann Lord, #). 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Emeline B. Sargent, 19; Mrs 
Mary J. Pierce, 72 

At Cambridgé, Mr. George W. Tarbell, 25. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Lydia P. Stearns, 65 

At Brighton, Mr. Daniel Atherton, 446 








At Newtonville, Mr. Nathaniel Jackson. 53. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Betsey Fuller, 54 

At South Scituate, Deacon Joshua James, 72 

At Natick, Mrs. Mary A. Bigelow, 29. 

At Bridgewater, Mr. Barnum Hill, % 

At Saugus, Miss Sarah Tarbell, 73. 

At Salem, Mrs. Cecilia B. Larrabee, 30; Mrs. Mary 
Buttrick, 82 

At Beveriy, Deacon Amos Lefavour, @. 

Ai Gioucester, Mrs. Hannah M, Folsom, 41; Mre. Mary 
J. Smith, 31 

At West Newbury, Mr Jonathan lisley, 60 

At South Dartmouth, Mra. Hannah P. Jenks, 2 

At Newburyport, Mr George W. Griffin. # 

. 6 


At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Irene Alien, 75. 

At Worcester, Mr."Augustus S4Heyward, 1% 
At Dartmouth, Mr Henry Weston, 39. 

At Mendon, Mrs. Sophia ) 
At Portiand, Me. Col. Francis Blake. 45 
At Brooklyn, N. ¥., Mr. John Hiard, 46 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SISTER MILLY. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


She is gone, she is gone, like the golden beam 
Of the sunlight’s glance, or lightning gleam ; 
She {s gone, she is gone, like the fragile flower 
That the wind shakes out of the hawthorn bower. 
Lay her, lay her gently down, 
Smooth the hair of golden brown; 
Close, 0, close the mournful eyes, 
Clear and blue as summer skies! 
Fold the tiny hands o’er her breast, 
Her heart has broke, now let her rest. 
They brought her home in a wintry night, 
In a coffin lying, all still and white, 
And placed her at our cottage door. 
Then weep, weep, weep; 
O, the cruel death-sleep! 
Milly, shall we see thee nevermore? 


She is lying now in my country home; 
And wild winds round her loving roam, 
When summer days are long and yellow, 
And moony nights are soft and mellow. 

In the little graveyard small, 

By the gray church rising tall, 

There we laid our Milly low, 

And round her wept in wildest woe. 

Milly, O Milly, the old home is sad, 

We miss thy voice and footsteps glad! 
They say she died with her young heart broken— 
Strangers caught the last word spoken, 
As they stood around her dying bed. 

O anguish, stifling hot, 

Rain out tears upon the spot— 
Upon the cold turf o’er her head! 


She is gone, she is gone, like a silvery glow 
From dark wild waters murmuring low; 
She is gone, she is gone, like a bird from a bower, 
That sang her lone song and died in an hour. 
Lowly, lowly now she lies, 
Waving grasa above her sighs. 
Our eyes with grief are running o'er, 
For Milly darling gone before ; 
And are watching through our blinding tears, 
To meet her after rolling years. 
Sigh for her, zephyrs, in the starry hour, 
Saying she ’s gone like the anemone flower 
That we wooed in the green light dell: 
Whisper gone, gone, gone! 
Like a violet from the lawn, 
Our Milly drooped and fell. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DARK HOUSE. 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


My father lived and died in one of the interior 
counties of Virginia. When summoned to his 
death-bed, I was in the city of Philadelphia, 
where I had been staying nearly a year, engaged 
in the study of medicine. I reached home only 
an hour or two before he breathed his last. 
For a time, this unexpected blow utterly over- 
whelmed me ; but I was soon compelled to rouse 
myself, and give my attention to various matters 
of business, which imperiously demanded it. I 
was anxious too to get back to Philadelphia, for 
it was now near the middle of October, and the 
regular course of medical lectures commenced 
the first of November. 
My mother had long been dead, and I was my 
father’s only offspring, and, with a few inconsid- 
erable exceptions, the sole legatee of his property. 
I had been quite familiar with his affairs, but 
there was one piece of property which I was a 
good deal surprised to find myself the owner of. 
It was a place which had long been known as 
the “Dark House ;” so called, not because the 
house was really dark of itself, but because it 
was so buried in the shade of huge forest trees 
that the sun rarely reached it. There was a lawn 
of many acres attached to the house, but it had 
been left, for many years, in a state of nature, 
and looked as wild as the forest by which it was 
surrounded. 
The Dark House was astrange, rambling, old- 
fashioned structure, almost coeval with the first 
settlement of the country. It was certainly 
more than one hundred and fifty years old, but 
it was a stone house, very substantially built, and 
was still in a very good state of preservation. 
It was built by an Italian, who was believed 
to have fled from his country in company with a 
nun, whom he afterwards married, though he had 
at the time a wife living in Italy. Thestory was 
that the deserted wife spent years in tracking the 
fugitives, whom she at last traced to this house, 
in the wilds of America, where she stabbed the 
ex-nun with her own hand, giving her five or six 
mortal wounds. What became of her and the 
faithless husband afterwards, is not known. 
How much of this story is true I am unable to 
say. That it is at least “ founded on facts,” 
there can be no doubt. The house passed 
through many hands, and at length “got into 
chancery,” or at all events became a matter of 
litigation, and lay uninhabited, or at least unim- 
proved, for many years. Immediately after 
emerging from this eclipse, it came into the 
hands of my fathers, who took it to secure a 
doubtful debt, only two weeks before his death. 
With such a history, the Dark House could 
not be otherwise than a haunted house. The 
murdered nun walked there, as a matter of 
course. The ghost stories, however, were chiefly 
confined to the negroes, who have a peculiar 
faculty for seeing apparitions everywhere ; and 
even they, of late years, had almost ceased to 
trouble themselves about the nun and her vaga- 
ries. Such, atall events, was my belief, until the 
following incident revealed to me the fact that 
there was at least one exception to the general 
rule. 

Having finished my business, I made arrange- 
ments for returning to Philadelphia, the last 
week in October, having advertised the Dark 
House for rent, and committed the care of it to 
my cousin, John Ruthven, a young lawyer, who 
was my grand vizier and financial factotum. 

The evening before I left, I rode over to the 
Dark House and examined it. As I had been 
informed, I found it in a very fair state of pre- 
servation. There were some repairs needed, but 
the most of them I intended to defer till my re- 
turn to the neighborhood the following spring. 

My design was to rent the.place for one year, 
and then to put it in thorough repair and sell it. 

I had little doubt of being able to do this, on ad- 


one, easy of access, and, for a person desirous of 
rural seclusion, a most eligible locality. 

As I was about to mount my horse to return 
home, a shining black face made its appearance 
from among the bushes, the owner of which ad- 
vanced and accosted me, with a ludicrous as- 
sumption of mystery mingled with importance. 

“Marster, marster! please procrastinate a few 
minutes, sar. I has got somethin’ very conse- 
quential to depart to you.” 

“ Well, what is it, Uncle Nap ?” 

Uncle Nap looked round, as if to make sure 
that no one was listening, came close to me, and 
delivered ‘into the porches of mine ear,” in an 
emphatic whisper, the following words : 

“ Sell it—immediately, or sooner, ef you can, 
for anything you can get !” 

“Ts it the house you are talking about ?” 

“ Yes, marster.” 

‘* And why should I sell it in such a hurry ?” 

“Cause it’s haunted, mos’ promiscuously— 
chock full o’ ghoses, from de suller to de garret ; 
on de ground and under it.” 

“ And what harm will the ghosts do ?” 

“ Shoh, marster, you knows bery well dat libe 
people don’t affectionate a house when dead 
people’s done been dar and peroccupied it afore 
’em. Ef folks knowed what I know about de 
place, dey wouldn’t hab it at no price.” 

“ And what do you know, Uncle Nap ?” 

“Well, marster, I’ll tell you. Dar’s been 
quare things seed dar ever so long ago—‘ from 
time to memorial,’ as ole marse use to say. My 
ole dead and gone daddy, what went wid ole 








“Well, well, Uncle Nap, keep the padlocks 
all right, and I’ll attend to the rest of it. Good- 
by.” 

“ Good-by, maréter.”’ 

Thad been told that there was an oratory and 
a crucifix in the house, but I had not seen any- 
thing of the kind. I saw them afterwards, how- 
ever. It was a bronze crucifix, fastened perma- 
nently to the wall, in a niche, made for the 
purpose. The little oratory in which it was 
placed was connected with the largest of the 
bed-chambers. 

I did not remove the crucifix, nor did I sell off 
at a sacrifice, for fear of ghosts; believing that 
the influence of the one was likely to prove as 
apocryphal as that of the other. I did mean to 
sell the place, but not until it had been put into 
a thorough state of repair; and as I wished to 
superintend the repairs in person, the job would 
have to be postponed till the next year. 

Tt was not long before I had occasion to mod- 
ify my opinion upon these matters, and to come 
to the conclusion that Uncle Nap was a better 
judge of ghosts, and perhaps of human nature 
also, than I was. 

After my return to Philadelphia, I received 
several successive letters from Ruthven, the ob- 
ject of which was to inform me that he found it 
impossible to rent the Dark House, since every- 
body had got the iden that it was haunted, and 
its reputation in this respect was growing worse 
every day. At first, I regarded this merely as a 
temporary difficulty, originating with Uncle Nap 
and his wife, who had neglected to keep the pad- 





marse’s pa and your g pa to de Rebol 

he done seed de ghos’ ob dat ar nun, as dey calls 
her, more’n wunst. Dey calls her none, but she’s 
some, I tell you. Daddy used to say how dat she 
was ’nough to scare anybody outen deir seben 
senses, eben ef she'd been alive; she done looked 
so quare and dressed so tanfastically.”’ 

“ Did he ever see anything else ?” 

“O, yes, marster, he done seed a heap o’ 
things. He seed a man widout no head on his 
houlders, ridin’, tail-f » on a bri 
colored mule, and comin’ t’rough dat very gate. 
Daddy was born in Guinea, and born wid a caul 
over his face, too; so he could see ebery sort o’ 
sperit and hobgobbler, when other people 
couldn’t see nothing.” 

“ And did his mantle fall on you ?” 

“De mantel? No, marster, dat done fell on 
de ole ooman—yah, yah, yah! All de jamb on 
one side done fell down, and jist bar’ly skint de 
ole ooman’s nose, and broke her pipe; but it 
didn’t do no more damage. I soon fixed it up 
again.” 

“ Have you seen any ghosts here yourself?” 

“ Well, marster, dey’s been tol’bly quiet now, 
for a good long time, ontel dis year or two back, 
and ’specially dis year. Waunst, a long time ago, 
I did see a big black dog, as big as a yearlin’ 
calf, with somethin’ like a baby on its back, and 
when it got to de garden pales, dar, it turned 
into a great big baboon, and den it done jumped 
de fence, and varnished.” ‘ 

“ And what ?” 

“ Varnished—became visible, you know, all of 
a suddent, and no longer imperceptible. And 
we used to hear awful noises, too, when de house 
was all shet up; and chains a rattlin’, and tur- 
rible groans and screeches. But dat was all 
years and years ago. Dar haint been much 
talk about de ole place for a long time, tell here 
lately, and dat’s de reason why I says git shet of 
it as expositiously as possible. Dar is ghoses 
dar now, you may rest insured of it; but nobody 





« haint noticed it yet, ’ceptin’ ’tis me and de ole 


woman ; and it’s mighty easy to keep our mouths 
shet.” 

“ How ?” 

“Well, marster, by givin’ of us six or eight 
shillin’ to buy padlocks wid—yah, yah !” 

‘But what makes you think there are ghosts 
there now ?” 

“’Cause I done seed ’em, and heard ’em too. 
Dar’s ghoses and witches bofe. I’s seed de nun 
twice-t, trough dat winder; and I’s heerd de 
same ole noises agin. De house is all tight shet 
up, but, nebberdelest, my ole ooman and me has 
bofe of us done seed lights dar, seberal times, 
and more too. We kin see ’em from our cabin, 
wid parfec’ distinction. And wunst in de day 
time—las’ Sa’day it was—I was carryin’ a bas- 
ket of eggs to de store, and it was pretty heavy, 
so I done sot down on dat bank, dar; and arter 
a while I done heard somebody a cryin’, as plain 
as could be, away down in de subgeraniums of 
de yearth.” 

“ And what then?” 

“Den I ’vaporated, quicker. It was a witch 
dar, sartain, and she mought a turned me into a 
baboon, like de dog.” 

“ Well, the witch that does that wont have 
much of a job—it’s half done already. But 
never mind that; here’s a dollar to buy a padlock 
for your tongue, and another for the old woman ; 
and if the lock holds well, I’ll be willing to 
make it five dollars.” 

“ Thankee, marster. I’s got one thing more 
totell you. My ole ooman thinks all de trouble 
comes from de halifax.” 

“ The what ?” 

“ De halifax—de halifax in de territory.” 

“Your brains are wool-gathering, as well as 
your head, Uncle Nap. Halifax is in Nova 
Scotia, in British America.” 

“No, no, marster ; that ar house, you see, was 
built in ole times—long ago, afore dey fit de 
Rebolution—by some Eyetalyum people, from 
some o’ them sea-ports t’other side o’ New York. 

Dey done built de territory and put de halifax 
into it; and dey used to say deir prars to it.” 

“O, yes, I take you now, Uncle Nap. I 
didn’t understand, at first, because, you see, in- 
stead of halifax and territory, ignorant people 
aré apt to say crucifix and oratory. It is not 
every one who has had the advantages you have.” 

“No, marster. I done got my ‘vantages from 
ole marse and ole mistiss ; and dat’s what makes 
me so correc’ in my orthomology. I aint ’spon- 
sible for ignorant people’s for paw.s But my 
ole ooman, you see, she’s ob de ’pinion dat ef de 
halifax was tuck away, de ghoses wouldn’t come 
back no more ; ’cause you see it is the murdered 
nun comin’ to say her prars to de halifax what 





yantageous terms, for the situation was a healthy 


makes all de furse.” 


locks fast- negro gossip, in fact, which 
would not be likely to influence any respectable 
person so far as to excite actual prejudice against 
the place. 

But when letter after letter arrived, reiterating 
the statement, and assuring me that the house 
had become notorious for twenty miles round, 
and that nobody could be prevailed upon to go 
near it after nightfall, I began seriously to fear 
that the ancient dwelling would turn out to be a 
bad bargain. 

At last, I instructed Ruthven to offer the place, 
for one year, gratis, to any one who would occu- 
py it. This, I thought, would surely induce 
someboily to brave the ghosts, and eventually 
prove the baselessness and utter ridicul of 


“T soon reached the foot of the stair-case, and 
called out again, as loud as I was able. My 
¥ echoed through the empty rooms, but echo 

as the only reply. Beginning to feel nervous, 
I ran swiftly up the stairs, and into the haunted 
chamber. Jack was not there. ~ 

“ Greatly excited, I ran from room to room, 
till I had searched every hole and corner of the 
house, from the cellar f8 the garret. Jack was 
nowhere to be found ; nor has he been seen from 
that day to this! 

“Everything was found precisely as it had 
been left the night before, except that some of 
the refreshments had been consumed. Every 
window and door had been carefully secured on 
the inside, and so I found them. Everything 
was there but Jack. 

“Though it cannot be said that the loss of a 
man like Raudy is a great misfortune to the com- 
munity, yet the manner of his disappearance is 
as annoying as it is melancholy and mysterious. 
The property, too, must be still further depreci- 
ated by the circumstance. In fact, it has become 
an object of terror to half the people of 
Virginia.” 

A few weeks afterwards, I received another 
letter from Ruthven, in which he wrote : 

“Not a ray of light has been thrown upon the 
mystery of poor Raudy’s disappearance. A 
thousand ridiculous rumors have been prop- 
agated, but the whole affair remains as dark as 


ever. 

“ Like all other pgoblems, however, this must 
have a solution; and I am determined to dis- 
cover it, if I can. My health is now pretty 
good, and to-morrow night (Deo volente) I am 
resolved to spend in the Dark House. I shall be 
thoroughly armed and ceaselessly vigilant, and 
if the ghosts carry me off, it shall not be for want 
of kicking, I assure you.” 

If I had had time I should certainly have at- 
tempted to veto this adventure ; but the appointed 
night had come and gone before I received the 
letter, and it was therefore too late to interfere. 
I awaited the result with extreme anxiety. John 
Ruthven was a most worthy fellow, and the 
dearest friend I had in the world. 

T had to wait for a letter nearly a week longer 
than I should have done, and I have seldom felt 





the popular idea. 

But even this apparently tempting bait did not 
procure for us so much as a single nibble. Un- 
cle Nap was right, “nobody wouldn’t have it at 
no price.” 

A little before Christmas, I received a letter 
from Ruthven, from which I make the following 
extract : 

“As Ihave already told you, I would, ere 
this, have put in execution a certain plan which 
I have been contemplating, if it had not been for 
my continged ill health. I am now getting bet- 
ter, but I am still quite feeble, and obliged to be 
careful of myself. 

“In the meantime, however, a volunteer has 
come forward, from whose deeds of daring I have 
great hopes. Yris nd’ ‘Wess ‘a person than Jack 
Randy. In consideration of a fat turkey for 
Christmas, he has undertaken to remain all night 
in the Dark House, and in the haunted chamber, 
par excellence, which, you know, is that to which 
the oratory is attached. 

“You know Jack. He is a perfect dare-devil, 
fears nothing on earth—or anywhere else, I am 
afraid—and is the only person in all this region 
who could be induced to do such a thing, for 
love or money either. He seems to have tried 
very hard to get a companion, but without suc- 
cess. The fact is, I don’t believe there is a single 
individual, acquainted with the circumstances, 
who could be hired to stay with him for one hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Jack has fixed upon Christmas evening for 
the performance of the exploit. I am sanguine 
in the belief that the result will be to give ve 
coup de grace to this disagreeable and di 
piece of foolery. I will write on Christmas day, 
and let you know all about it.” 

With some anxiety, and a great deal of curi- 
osity, I waited. for Ruthven’s next communica- 
tion. It came in due time, and the result of 
Jack Raudy’s vigil was thus described : 

“ Nothing that has happened for the last twenty 
years, has so excited the public mind here as this 
undertaking of Jack Raudy’s. Everybody had 
heard about the haunted house, and everybody 
knew that Jack was going to attempt to exorcise 
the ghosts, on Christmas eve. There were, I 
should think, as many as fifty people in the Dark 
House, between dark’ and bed-time, that night. 
They all took good to leave it, however, 
before the ghostly hougs drew near. 

“T had finally come to the conclusion to keep 
Jack company myself that night ; but I had un- 
fortunately renewed my cold the day before, and 
Thad such a severe cough that my wife positively 
forbid the thing ; and, as a dutiful and obedient 
husband, I had no choice but to submit. As 
things have turned out, I really do not know 
whether to be glad or sorry that I stayed away. 

“ Well, about 11 o’clock, all hands decamped, 
and left Jack in the ‘territorial’ bed-chamber, 
in full view of the ‘territory’ itself, and the 
‘halifax’ also. He was well supplied with fire 
and fire-arms, cutlasses and cuts of ham, sabres, 
sardines and sandwiches—all means and appli- 
ances, in fact, at alllikely to be useful in such an 
emergency, either for the fortification of the 
inner or outer man, He was in the very best of 
spirits, and we could hear him singing gaily un- 
til we had passed beyond the reach of his deep- 
toned voice. 

“T slept very littlethat night, and I was at the 
Dark House the next morning very soon after 
daylight. All was quiet, and precisely as we had 
left it the night before. The doors were all shut 
and locked. Jack must be asleep, thought I. I 
called out loudly, but received no answer. I 
rattled and pounded at the doors and windows, 
but all was still, and silent as the grave. 

“It is very strange, I thought. He surely 
could not sleep through all that racket. He 
must still be in the house, though, for all the 
doors and windows were fast, and all on the in- 
side. With a good deal of trouble, I succeeded 
in opening one of the window-shutters, raised 








the sash, and climbed in. 


more gratified than J did when I again beheld 
his well-known chirography. Of his vigil in the 
Dark House, he wrote as follows : 

“T have spent a night in the haunted chamber. 
If it could possibly serve any good purpose to 
tell you what I saw there, I would do it. But 
it certainly could do no good, and might do 
harm. Suffice it to say that I was wholly un- 
successful, and that Iam now hopeless of pene- 
trating the mystery, which, on your account, I 
so deeply regret. As a favor, I beg of you not 
to question me further on the subject.” 

This letter capped the climax of my astonish- 
ment. Ifthe ghosts had conquered John Ruth- 
ven, they must indeed be formidable. Of all the 
men I knew, he was perhaps the least likely to 
be influenced by anything like superstitious fear. 

The lectures would now soon be over, and it 
was well that it was so, for this strange affair 
made such an impression upon my mind, that 
my graduation and my degree became altogether 
secondary considerations. 

At last, the first week in March had come, and 
gone, the ordeal was over, and I was licensed to 


ever removing my coat and vest. Though com- 
paratively tranquil, I felt no disposition to sleep. 
I was sufficiently excited to render my most 
earnest wooings of the drowsy god perfectly 


ie, aot 

'wéive o’clock struck, then one, then two; 
and still all was quiet. Tired of lying, I rose, 
and read till three; then went to bed again. 
Some time elapsed, and I think I began to doze 
a little. Of that, however, I am not certain. 
What is certain, is, that I suddenly became con- 
scious of a slight rustling sound in the oratory, 
& portion of which was visible from the bed. 

I started up, and there was the ghost—a tall 
figure in a nun’s dress—kneeling at the prie-Dieu, 
in front of the crucifix! The face was turned 
rather towards me, but it was concealed by 
the monastic veil which she wore. 

The oratory could be entered by another door, 
which communicated with a back staircase, but 
this door had been carefully locked, and the key 
was in my pocket. 

Though I could see the figure distinctly, I 
wished to get a nearer view, and walked softly 
to the door of the oratory. I was then within a 
few feet of the nun, and the lights were still 
burning brightly. 

As if she had heard my approaching footsteps, 
she raised her head, threw back her veil, and 
fixed her eyes steadily upon me. 

I had believed myself prepared for anything, 
but I had reckoned only upon such horrors as I 
had read of or imagined—not upon such as now 
met my eye. The face was that of a corpse, ex- 
cept the eyes, which were such as I had never 
seen before. I could almost believe them to be 
coals of living fire. Below the livid features 
was a great gaping wound, raw and bloody, as 
if made but a minute before. The throat was 
cut, from ear to ear! 

I recoiled involuntarily. I felt sick and faint. 
I turned away ; but it was only for a second or 
two, and when I looked again there was another 
figure standing beside the nun. It was enveloped 
in a white, shroud-like drapery; but the shroud 
covered it imperfectly, and could not hide the 
horrid spectacle of a body which had lain many 
months in the grave. The crawling worm even 
was visible, rioting in the putrid flesh, and the 
bones glistened, white and bare, where the moul- 
dering muscles had dropped sway, till I fancied 
I could hear the skeleton joints rattling, as the 
figure swayed to and fro. The face alone, with 
its mournful eyes, bore any resemblance to that 
of living humanity, and it was the face of the 
lost Jack Raudy! 

At this terrible sight, the fortitude which I had 
believed to be invincible, gave way utterly, my 
head swam, my knees tottered, and I fell faint- 
ing to the floor. 

How long my swoon lasted, I am unable to 
say; but when my senses returned, the awful 
apparitions were no longer visible. I did not 
feel afraid, but I was out of sorts, sleepy, and 
uncomfortable. I rose from the floor, tottered to 
the bed, threw myself upon it, and in a minute 
or two was fast asleep. When I woke again, the 
sun had risen, two hours or more. 

The morning sun usually dissipates the fogs of 
superstition which may have enveloped us during 
the night. In this case, however, it brought me 
but little relief. I felt not only baffled and be- 
wildered, but ashamed of myself, disappointed, 





tamper with the lives of my fellow 

secundum artem. With my “sheepskin” in my 
pocket, I hied me to the “Old Dominion ;” but 
my thoughts were not of my M. D., nor yet of 
the ancient commonwealth ; they were absorbed 
by that tantalizing Dark House mystery. 

For the trifling pecuniary loss involved in the 
affair, I cared as little as any man. It was the 
utter inexplicability of the thing—the melancholy 
disappearance of Rendy, and the extraordinary 
effect p d upon Ruthven, that moved me 
so deeply, and made me so anxious to get home 
again. 

When I reached my journey’s end, I found 
that the excitement on this subject had by no 
means died away. Every one had something to 
say to the owner of the Dark House, and Uncle 
Nap probably avoided an apoplexy by getting 
an opportunity to relieve himself of the “I told 
you so!” with which he was almost bursting. 

To pluck out the heart of this mystery, now 
became the one end, and aim, and object of my 
existence. All my energies were directed to 
this single point. If I had needed any addi- 
tional spur to urge me forward, I would have 
found it in the melancholy condition of John 
Ruthven. That memorable night’s adventure, 
whatever it was, had produced a most unfortunate 
effect upon a vivid imagination and highly 
nervous temperament, rendered doubly excitable 
by ill health. He was reduced to a mere skel- 
eton, and I verily believed he was brooding over 
some scene of nameless horror, which, though 
probably existing only in his own imagination, 
might be marked by consequences which would 
send him to his grave. 

I could never induce him to tell me what he 
had seen. He said that he would tell me if I 
would promise on my honor not to attempt to 
spend a night in the house myself. But this I 
could not do. I was fully convinced that noth- 
ing but a personal investigation would avail any- 
thing, and I was resolved to take up my abode in 
the haunted chamber for a week, if necessary. 

There were a few young men of my acquaint- 
ance who would have borne me company if I 
had asked it, but I was determined to bear all 
the responsibility, and to take the consequences, 
alone. No one had any idea of what I was 
about to do except one servant, whose discretion 
I knew I could depend upon. Ruthven believed 
that I had gone to Richmond. 

I established myself in the haunted chamber, 
with everything necessary for comfort; a bed, 
among other things. Both the chamber and the 
adjoining oratory were brilliantly lighted, and I 

meant to keep the lamps burning all night. Ev- 
erything being prepared, I dismissed the servant, 
with the determination to remain where I was 
every night, till the problem was solved, or a 
solution proved to be impossible. 

With the aid of an ing book, I d 
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to pass the time agreeably enough till bed time, 











when I “ turned in,” as if at home, only, how- 





and i 1 isfied. Ihad not, however, 
the most remote idea of abandoning the enter- 
prise. I was determined to be there the next 
night, and as many more as might be necessary 
for the accomplishment of my object. 

Immediately after rising, I spent several hours 
in making a thorough examination of the house. 
I found everything exactly as it had been left the 
night before. Nota bolt, nor bar, nor article of 
furniture, was disturbed—nothing was there to 
show that the premises had been invaded by 
aught either of earthly or unearthly mould. 

Having pleted my examination of the in- 
side of the house, I made a similar inspection of 
the outside ; but I saw nothing unusual, or at all 
worthy of notice. 

About twelve o’clock,being somewhat fatigued, 
I threw myself down upon a sunny bank, where 
the grass was beginning to grow luxuriantly, and 
a bunch of early violets to bloom. Suddenly I 
remembered that this was the spot where Uncle 
Nap professed to have heard the weeping. Half 
involuntarily, I put my ear to the ground, and 
heard—not the sound of weeping, but a noise, 
nevertheless, and a curious one. 

It was a regular, continuous clattering, more 
like the noise of some sort of machinery, I 
thought, than anything else. It pleased me to 
hear it. Iwas glad to get hold of something 
earthly and substantial, among so much that was 
apparently unearthly and unsubstantial; and 
though this thing was unaccountable enough, no 
one could deny its earthly origin. 

But what was it? Whence did it originate ? 
The spot where I heard it must have been six- 
teen or eighteen feet from the wall of the house, 
and consequently from the nearest point of the 
cellar; and it was hard to believe that there 
could be a cavern there. The noise was audible 
only when my ear was in contact with the earth, 
and then but faint, though quite distinct. 

I had been listening to it ten minutes, perhaps, 
when I suddenly recognized another sound, 
which seemed to issue from a spot just below my 
ear. This was somebody crying, beyond all 
doubt, either a woman or a child. 

Having assured myself of this, and ascertained, 
by @ cautious examination, that there was cer- 
tainly a hollow place beneath the bank, I started 
off for the neighboring village, where I procured 
six megroes, with picks, spades, and shovels, 
brought them to the spot, and set them to digging, 
immediately over the noise. 

Seating myself near the trunk of a very large 
oak tree, I looked on, and encouraged the men 
in their work. Before I had been there five 
minutes, some heavy object fell upon me, as if 
from the clouds, and rolled me over upon'the 
grass. It wasa man. Before I could gather 
myself up, I saw two more of them come tum- 
bling out of the tree top, like a pair of gigantic 
acorns—neither of them, fortunately, lighting 
Upon me. All three of them wok to their heels, 
with surprising quickness; but not before I had 
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time to make the discovery that one of them 
was my late ghostly visitant, Jack Raudy ! 

The whole thing was over in an instant, and 
the men were all out of sight before any one 
was in a condition to start in pursuit. Seeing 
that they were beyond our reach, I next looked 
up to see whence this human avalanche could 
have issued; and there, above my head, encir- 
cled by a halo of green leaves, I saw the most 
beautiful face upon which my eyes had ever 
rested. 

It was a lovely girl, in the first blush of young 
womanhood, with eyes and hair darker than 
midnight, and thus wondrously beautiful in spite 
of eyes red with weeping and features distorted 
with terror. I spoke to her, soothingly ; but, in 
a few words of broken English, she gave nie to 
understand that she was ignorant of the language. 
I then addressed her in French. She spoke in 
reply, but not fluently. I then tried Italian, and 
a gleam of joy illuminated her angelic face, as 
she poured forth, in the melodious liquids of her 
native tongue, a passionate prayer for mercy and 
forgiveness. 

To believe such a heavenly-looking creature 
criminal, even on good evidence, would have 
been a very hard task. I bade her not to distress 
herself, and told her that I would get a ladder 
and release her from her perch; but she almost 
immediately produced a rope-ladder, with the 
assistance of which she speedily and nimbly de- 
scended. How she ever got up there was another 
mystery, and in addition to those by which I was 
already so ifully bewitched and bewil- 
dered. A few words will now suffice to explain 
it, as well as the others. Ido not think it ne- 
cessary to enter into the details of the explana- 
tion, many of which will suggest themselves to 
the sagacious reader, without any prompting on 
my part. 

This beautiful girl, like the men who preceded 
her, had climbed up from the ground, by means 
of a ladder on the inside of the great tree, which 
was hollow, and used as an outlet to a subterra- 
nean workshop, communicating with the cellar 
of the Dark House. She was an orphan niece 
(wife’s sister’s child) of a certain Giovanni 
Bartolo, who professed to be a lineal descendant 
of the builder of the Dark House, and had set 
up a ridiculous claim to its ownership. He, and 
a gang of counterfeiters of whom he was the 
leader, had been the sole inhabitants of the old 
place for many years, taking advantage of the 
reputation which it had had as a haunted house 
from time immemorial. 

By the representations of this man, the poor 
girl, Anna Martini, had been decoyed from her 
home and friends in Italy, and made to believe 
that he was bringing her to live with a widowed 
sister of her deceased mother, whom she dearly 
loved. But instead of doing so, he had brought 
her to this house, and, by threats and imprison- 
ment, and the most diabolical ill-treatment, forced 
her to become his tool, and personate the ghost 
of the murdered nun. 

Bartolo was a most ingenious mechanic, as 
well as an artist of consummate skill. Many 
years before, he had pitched upon the Dark 
House for his head-quarters, and, digging hori- 
zontally from the cellar, had hollowed out a sub- 
terranean apartment, large enough to contain his 
machinery, and to serve as a hiding-place. A 
portion of the wall of the cellar, being made to 
revolve upon a pivot, was so constructed as to 
constitute a means of communication between 
the cavern and the house, by way of the cellar, 
and rendering ail parts of the building accessible 
at all times, and yet so ingeniously managed as 
to defy detection. In this artificial eave, too, a 
prison was contrived for poor Anna, and there it 
was that I (and probably old Nap) had heard her 
weeping. 

When he discovered that the place was to be 
sold, and no doubt inhabited, Bartolo set his wits 
to work to prevent any such thing from taking 
place till he had finished the manufacture of as 
much bogus money as he and his agents could 
utter. He was a remarkably skilful painter, and 
it was his brush which ha produced that won- 
derfully life-like, or rather death-like, counterfeit 
of the horrors of the charnel-house, which had 
imposed upon me, and previously upon Ruthven 

(for I afterwards learned that the incidents of his 
vigil, were, in most respects, identical with those 
of mine). 

Jack Raudy had been bribed to join the coun- 
terfeiters for the very purpose of disappearing 
and re-appearing precisely as he did. Bartolo’s 
ingenuity having prepared the locks, etc., for the 
purpose, it was an easy thing to emerge from the 
subterranean recess, and enter any part of the 
house, at any moment. The hollow tree had 
been converted into an outlet by means of which 
ingress and egress from the cavern might be ob- 
tained without passing through the cellar, and 
into the house. 

Being extremely anxious to finish the job they 
had on hand, the scoundrels had been rash 
enough to go on with their work, though they 
knew that I was still on the premises. This led 
to their detection, and subsequent capture. To 
avoid being dug out, like foxes, they fled, and 
were obliged to leave the girl behind them. 

The whole gang was finally apprehended, 
tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary at 
Richmond, poor Jack Raudy among the rest. 
Bad as he was, I felt some pity for him; for I 
knew that Anna’s transcendent beauty had been 
his chief inducement to join the malefactors. 
At the trial it was abundantly proved that the 
timid girl had been driven by force into a mode 
of life which she abhorred. She was restored 
to her friends, and is now the wife of a younger 
brother of John Ruthven. 

With this explanation, the reader will be able 
to supply for himself any circumstantial details 
of the dénouement which I may have omitted. 
From that day to this, not even Uncle Nap him- 
self has been able to discover the shade of a 
shadow of a ghost about the Dark Hovsg. 
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BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


Long years have passed since first we met, 
Whose memories yet are new, 

Though sad the changes of my lot 
Since thee I bade adieu: 

Since thee I bade adieu, sweet friend, 
Since thee I bade adieu. 


I met thee, love, when joy and hope 
Dwelt in me as a sun; 

And in the light of peace I walked, 
But now my joy fs run. 

Ah, now my joy is run, dear friend, 
That hope and joy are run! 


Thee do I image now, beloved, 
To woman’s years allied, 

With all her graces on thy brow, 
And her true heart beside : 

Her true and loving heart, sweet friend, 
Her trusting heart beside. 


And thinking of thee through the hours, 
I bless thee from afar; 

While o’er the shadows of the past 
I see thee as a star: 

A brightening star, my early friend, 
A cheering, brightening star. 


And haply when again we’ll meet, 
°Twill be where angels dwell ; 

Where, praising ‘neath the tree of life, 
We'll never say farewell : 

And parting never more, loved friend, 
We'll never say farewell! 
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HANS VANHEIDERBILT: 
—OoR,— 
THE MAGIC OF RED MOROCCO. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


AttHoves the following agreeable little ro- 
mance of a handsome young wife and a jealous 
old husband, is by no means an original theme— 
having been used, I presume, by the farce writers 
of every age and country since the introduction 
of play-houses—yet to those who are presumed 
not to be generally conversant in those matters, 
I feel but little hesitation in saying that our pro- 
posed account of Hans Vanheiderbilt, and his 
magic cap of red morocco leather, cannot fail to 
be interesting, and may we not hope—instructive ; 
since it has generally been conceded in all ages, 
that a handsome young wife must necessarily be 
the plague of any old fellow’s life, who has been 
thoughtless enough to lasso one of the hoyden 
creatures in the golden noose of matrimony. 

Hans Vanheiderbilt was a small burgomaster, 
living near the close of the last century ina 
small town or hamJet near Saxony, where, for a 
year or two anterior to our setting out, he had 
presided with the most jealous care over a come- 
ly and attractive young wife, whom public report 
pronounced to be less than half as old as himself; 
and of whose affections we are sorry to say, he 
had been suspicious—and perhaps not without 
cause—from the first. 

Indeed, so jealous of his “vrow” did he at 
last become, that he never went abroad without 
first taking the precaution to lock her up in his 
strong box. i. e., his castle, where, however much 
against her inclinations, she was forced to remain 


| to the vagrant to go straight about his business 


*red morocco leather, such as you might purchase 
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Karl, who rode by every day only to witness 
the closed shutters, was in sore perplexity. But 
understanding fully the jealous disposition of the 
old burgomaster, he was not long in ascribing 
this new freak to its proper cause, and being with- 
al a youth of much natural shrewdness, he very 
speedily devised an ingenious method to relieve 
Katrina from this disagreeable species of conju- 
gal tyranny, as well as of effectually curing Hans 
of his jealousy. He found an old woman of the 
village, who sometimes visited the house of the 
burgomaster, and through her hand he des- 
patched the following brief note to Katrina : 


“Dear Mapam—To-morrow I shall present 
myself before your — the burgomaster, 
d as an iti Jew. And now mark 

me, Katrina, if you would have me do youa 
lasting kindness, you must conceal yourself 
somewhere veo pe that you may overhear 


our con act ingly. Karv.” 








The next morning, while Hans was seated in 
the porch, with his attention pretty equally di- 
vided between his pipe and a tankard of beer, he 
espied an old Jew pedler making his way up 
the lawn. Slowly removing his pipe, he shouted 


and not trespass on his time and grounds; but 
instead of obeying the command, the Jew stead- 
ily advanced toward the porch where the dough- 
ty burgomaster still sat, and began importuning 
him to buy his goods in a very high key. 

“T vants no goots,” returned Hans, boiling 
with suppressed rage, on thus beholding his au- 
thority set at defiance bya miserable Jew vag- 
abond. ‘“ You have no piziness mit me. Dun- 
der and blitzen, I puts you in der stocks—I vill, 
py tam !” 

“O no,” persisted the Jew, leisurely unstrap- 
ping his pack and glancing keenly at Hans, “ I 
have everything that a body can want, and I 
never saw a body yet that did not want some- 
thing. Now, my gentle master, there is some- 
thing in this pack that you want, and something 
that you will buy, too, when you have seen the 
contents, Iam sure.” And with this assurance 
the Jew opened his pack, and displayed a motley 
collection of miscellaneous articles of itinerant 
trade, consisting of pins, needles, shawls, scarfs, 
and last, but not least, an ordinary skull-cap of 


in any of the market towns for a couple of 
guilders. 

“ There, master,” persisted the Jew, display- 
ing a gaudy shawl in one hand, and a gossamer- 
like scarf in the other, “if you happen to have 
a lovely daughter, here are two things indispensa- 
ble to her toilet. I think you must want them.” 

“ Mine Gott, no! Vot dosh te varlet mean ?”’ 
shouted Hans, throwing himself back in despair, 
and taking a heavy pull at the tankard. ‘I has 
no daughter—I ish in vant of nothing !” 

“Perhaps, then, you may have a handsome 
young wife? If so, they will do equally well 
for her. And if she happen to be very hand- 
some, and you a little jealous, which would be 
quite natural, here is my magic cap, which will 
make anybody whe sees4t as trike as steel to the 
wearer.” 

“ Mine Gott! how dosh te ole Jew know so 
much ?” mused Hans. “ Dunder and blitzen, he 
dinks right when he say I have a young vrow 
mit ven I pe jealous.—Look here, you Jew 





till the return of the ungallant old burg 

If Katrina (that was his wife’s name) happened 
to smile on any of the young men of the neigh- 
borhood, Hans was sure to fly into the most un- 
governable rage, and overwhelm her in a twink- 
ling with the most abusive threats and recrimina- 
tions. There was one young man in particular, 
of whom the old man was supremely jealous, 
and that was one Karl Sneghgle, the only son of 
a neighboring inn-keeper, whom our ch 


bond, mit te red cap,” cried Hans, turning 
fiercely on the Jew, “ vat petterish dat from any 
oder cap you see !’” 

“O, good muster, there is a wide difference,” 
answered the Jew. ‘Here I have all sorts of 
caps, black, white, pink, blue, yellow, and in 
fact almost any color you can name, but this 
one above all others has a particular charm, for 
it was worn by the prophet Elijah on the occasion 





affirms to have been quite a rustic gallant, and 
of whom Katrina was known to have been fond 
prior to her marriage with the burgomaster ; and 
what made matters still more unpleasant, Hans 
could not rid himself of the disagreeable impres- 
sion that his young vrow still regarded the youth 
with more favor than was creditable to the wife 
of a rich burgomaster. And especially was this 
the case, when he observed him almost every day 
of his life prancing by his door on a gaily capar- 
isoned horse, and bowing to Katrina as sweetly 
and familiarly as though he had been a favored 
lover, and she the light-hearted fraulein he had 
once known her, before she had consented to wed 
an old man to save her father from a debtor’s 
prison. The father died a few months later, in 
blissful ignorance of the great sacrifice she had 
made for him, or the fact that any woman must 
needs lead a miserable existence with such a 
querulous, miserly old wretch as Hans Vanhei- 
derbilt—from the more obvious fact that he was 
called upon to make no sacrifices in his own be- 
half; and people are not very apt to acknowledge 
the heart-aches of others, till they are brought to 
feel them, or something very nearly resembling 
them, in their own experience. Hence was it— 
because he never knew what it was to feel a dis- 
appointment of the heart—that Katrina’s father 
died in blissful ignorance of the great sacrifice 
she was making, and had been making every day 
of her life since. 

In fact, though the lovely Katrina might have 
strangled Hans a thousand times, which she 
never did, or dosed him with arsenic, or poured 
boiling lead into his ears, or brained him with a 
spike (exquisite methods in that age of the 
world of curtailing human existence—and I am 
not sure but the gallant Karl Sneghgle would 
have approved of any similar method to have 
been well rid of him), yet Katrina did neither, 
but bore her yoke as patiently as she could in 
hopes of a natural deliverance. 

At length the querulous, ill-conditioned old 
justiciary became so extremely jealous without 
cause (for Katrina was never allowed to go 
abroad, neither were any male acquaintances 
permitted to visit the house, by virtue of the fore- 
going reasons), that he would fiy out and close 
the shutters whenever he saw a man less ugly 
than himself approaching — and you may be 
sure he had little leisure between whiles—but he 
was determined, however laborious the task, that 
his own good face should not suffer by the con- 
trast, and so he was content to keep on opening 
and shutting to the infinite annoyance of Katrina. 





of his ion to heaven, but having been dis- 
lodged in a flurry of wind, was wafted back to 
the earth, where it was picked up by a pious 
priest and consigned to a monastery, where it 
has remained for four thousand years.” 

“Four tousand years? Der tausend ! ish dat 
true?” cried Hans, his rage suddenly giving 
place to wonder. 

“Yes, master,” ded the Jew, ly ; 


the kiss himself. His wife paid no further atten- 
tion to the pedler. 

“It is strange,” muttered Hans, to himself, 
“but I will never more lay it aside, and by this 
means I shall prevent any one else from wearing 
it. Here, Jew,” he exclaimed, “ are your twenty 
guilders. And now pe off mit yourself pefore 
I burns you for a conjurer.” 

The Jew took the money, winked at Katrina 
underneath his false eyebrows, and presently took 
his departure. After this, the burgomaster was 
never known to torment his young wife with 
jealousy. He even allowed her to go abroad and 
receive visitors, and nevermore troubled himself 
to lock the doors nor close the blinds when a 
handsome youth rode by, so strong was his fuith 
in red morocco. Hans Vanheiderbilt lived five 
or six years after this, and then one day went 
quietly off in his chair in a fit of apoplexy. 

It would be superfluous to add (for the reader 
may have guessed as much already) that after a 
decent period of mourning, Katrina, still beauti- 
ful, and young, and free to choose, became the 
bride of Karl Sneghgle, and the burgomaster’s 
red cap became an heirloom in the Sneghgle 
family. 
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THE CONFESSION 
—or— 


ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO. 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Castacno, in Mugello, a district in the Flor- 
entine territory, gave birth about the year 1410, 
to Andrea del Castagno, the contemporary of 
Domenico Veneriana. The boy lost. his father 
at an early age, and was taken in charge of his 
uncle, who set him to herding his cattle. He 
grew up physically strong and powerful, and 
with a degree also of mental strength and power, 
which made it seem unwise to bind him to a life 
requiring s0 little intellect. 

One day the youth was caught in a terrible 
shower of rain, and took refuge in a small build- 
ing by the wayside. Here he met with a man 
who said he had been painting an oratory. After- 
wards he saw the lad again, and noticed him 
kindly, taking him to the place where he painted, 
and showing him his collection. Andrea was 
charmed. It seemed to him as if a new spirit 
grew up in him at the sight of these things—a 
conscious power of imitation, and finally of cre- 
ative skill above imitation. He began with such 
materials as he could collect; and although 
rough and crude, as all initial art must be, the 
attempts he made at painting and etching on 
stone, possessed merit that foreshadowed what 
might come in the future. 


These rude efforts met the eye of a Florentine - 


gentleman, Bernardetto de Medici, and his quick 
perception marked the boy’s genius at once. He 
saw in them the germ of a great painter, and 
with ch istic g ity, he sought out the 
young artist, and offered to ‘pavemne him in his 
pursuit. Nothing could have been more wel- 
come than this offer. The uncle gave him up, 
and the delighted youth was soon on his way to 
Florence, and under the care of a good master— 
some say of Massaccio, avhile others call him the 
imitator of Massaccio. Many of his first paint- 
ings are lost to the world; but enough are still 
extant to mark the genius that animated the can- 
vass into such true and life-like figures. Would 
that the painter’s temper had been as good as 
his pencil! 

Jealous of Domenico Veneriana, he yet feigned 
a sincere friendship for him. The latter instruct- 
ed Andreain the method of oil painting, hitherto 
unknown in Tuscany, and their intimacy was in- 
creased by this circumstance—they spending all 
their evenings together. The tenderness and 
beauty of Domenico’s character, and the admira- 
tion shown towards his productions by Andrea’s 
countrymen, so exasperated the latter as to ren- 
der him nearly farious—yet, such was his dissim- 
ulation, brand he disguised it under the veil of 











“and to him who wears it, everybody will be 
forced to reveal all their inmost thoughts and 
secrets.” 

“ Mine Gott! ish all dis vot you tells me true ?” 

“ Ay, true, master—every word of it. And 
as I said before, if an old man wears it who has 
a young wife, she will always remain true to 
him, and regard him as the wisest and handsom- 
est of men.” 

“Dunder, you old vagabonds, I don’t pelieve 
one word vot you says,” cried Hans, turning 
away his head, and trying to look incredulous. 

“ Well, master, you have but to try it.” 

“ And what you axes for him, yah ?” inquired 
Hans, with a dubious shake of the head. 

“Twenty guilders, master, no more and no 
less; and mind you, it is much less than the 
worth of such a wonderful cap.” 

“T pelieve you are jesting, you Jew rascal,” 
returned Hans; “ but I'll try it, and if vot you 
say is not true, I’ll put you inder stocks!” And 
without further parley he drew the cap over his 
head, and then called loudly for his wife. Ka- 
trina, who had been an eager listener to all that 
had passed, came forth accordingly, and sosing 
the bald pate of the burg sur 
by the Jew’s cap, she exclaimed, in apparent 
astonishment : 

“O, Hans, what a strange cap you have on !” 

“TI bought it, mine dear, of te Jew; it pe 
goot for der headache.” 

Without deigning to look at the pedler, Ka- 
trina fastened her eyes more earnestly on mylor’: 
“ What strange sorcery is there in it?’ she ex- 
claimed. “I declare, dearest Hans, you are no 
longer an old man, but a young one, and a very 
handsome one at that !”” 

Hans was astonished, but the more thoroughly 
to test the virtues of this wonderful cap, he re- 
moved it from his own head and placed it on 
that of the Jew. Katrina turned suddenly and 
exclaimed: “ Mylor’, what beautiful youth is 
this? Now don’t be angry, Hans, but I cannot 
resist the temptation for once to kiss him.” And 
with this, she ran towards the Jew. Alarmed at 
this, the burgomaster rushed between them, and 








snatching the cap from the Jew’s head, received | 


real One dreadful thought haunted 
him night and day. In his dreams he saw it all 
accomplished, and himself the recipient of the 
praises now bestowed on the other. When morn- 
ing came, the wish remained ungratified. It 
was no less than the death of his friend! He 
grew familiar with the idea, until it no longer 
seemed terrible. He could not, would not bear 
a rival so near him. 

One fatal evening, when the calm beauty of 
the twilight might have been suggestive of far 
other thoughts than those dwelling in increased 
strength in the mind of Andrea, he was invited 
by Domenico to walk out to their usual haunts. 
He refused, under pretence of preparing some 
drawings, and Domenico, taking his lute, of 
which he was very fond, went out by himself. 
In that hour the fatal object was conceived of 
lying in wait for him on his return. Through 
the long hours until midnight, he was working 
himself to the requisite pitch of brute courage 
that would enable him to take the life of one 
whom he called his friend. To change his 
clothes so as to form a perfect disguise, to pre- 
pare a heavy leaden weight, like the murderous 
slung shots of the present day, to go to a certain 
corner which he knew Domenico mast pass on 
his return home, were the fruits of his li 


one night by hearing strange tales from the lips 
of one whom he had ever esteemed a good and 
benevolent man. He had been suddenly called 
to the deathbed of the painter, Andrea del Cas- 
tagno, and the approach of death had brought 
with it such terrors as only confession and abso- 
lution could assuage. All the long-hidden jeal- 
ousy towards his gentle friend—the unsuspicious- 
ness of Domenico—his joy at being able to teach 
Andrea the cherished secret of his art—the beau- 
tifal confidence which the latter had received 
from him—were detailed by the penitent, who 
spared himself no measure of blame. The priest 
shuddered as the sick man murmured out his 
broken confession of guilt. It was, he thought, 
hardly to be believed. But Father Pietro was 
an old man, and well remembered the time of 
Domenico’s murder. The confession had all the 
minutiw of the offence, and was told in a plain, 
unexcited manner, destroying the priest’s first 
tupe that it was but the effect of insanity. The 
relation wore too much the air of truth to leave 
room for charitable doubt. 

Inexpressibly shocked, the priest hurried away 
as soon as the breath had fled, and through his 
indiscreet and unguarded excitement, it soon be- 
came known who had committed the mysterious 
murder. 

A dull, drizzly sky hung its deep shadow over 
the burial place of Santa Maria Nuova. On one 
side of the ground was the fine monument erected 
to the memory of Domenico Veneriana, and op- 
posite this spot a grave was newly dug that was 
to receive the body of his murderer. After so 
many years, the two had met again—one power- 
less to revenge or to forgive—the other equally 
powerless to ask forgiveness. No power of mor- 
tal imagination can ever picture such a meeting. 
In vain we seek to catch a glimpse of the scene— 
to part the dark curtain that hides the unseen 
world, or to trace the dark path which the sons 
of Cain are compelled to pass through, strewn 
with thorns and watered with tears of penitence, 
ere they can be restored to pardon. 


Housetvite’s Department. 
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To take Stains out of Table-Linen, etc. 

If the stains be caused by acids, wet the part, and lay 
on it some salt of wormwood; then rub it well, and after- 
wards rinse in clean water. If the stains of wine, fruit, 
ete., have been long in the linen, rub the part on each 
side with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
cold water, very thick; rub it well in, and expose the 
linen to the sun and air till the stain comes out; if not 
removed in three or four days, renew the process; keep 
the dressing moist by sprinkling it with a little water. 








Apple Dumplings. 

With a narrow knife or apple-corer take out the core of 
pared tart mellow apples, and fill the place of the core 
with sugar; roll out some plain light pie-crust about two- 
thirds of an inch thick, and cut it into pieces of just 
sufficient size to roll the apple in. Enclose an apple in 
each piece. tying each in a thick piece of cloth, well 
floured. Boil one hour without intermission. A better 
way is to cover each cloth with soft boiled rice, enclose 
the appte in this, and tie the cloth around snugly, and 
boil till the apple is tender. 


To keep Pickles. 

Keep pickles only in wood or stone ware; anything 
that has held will spoil pickles. Stir them occa- 
sionally, and if there are soft ones, take them out and 
scald the vinegar, and pour it hot over the pickles that 
are in a solid state. Always keep enough vinegar on 
them to cover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vine- 
gar and pour it on hot. Do not boil vinegar and spice 
over five minutes. 





To keep Cranberries. 

Gather them when quite dry, cork them closely in dry 
bottles, and place them ina cool, dry cellar. They will 
stew keep in bottles or casks of water, the latter being the 
mode practised in the north of Europe and in this coun- 
try, and in which it is sent a long distance without injury ; 
the fruit ie put in o perfect state into tight barrels filled 
with water, and headed up. 





Mildew. 

Mildew may be taken out by the use of the following 
mixture :—Mix together soft soap, powdered starch, half 
as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both 
sides with a painter's brush, and let it lay on the grass 
day and night until the stain comes out. 





Jumbles. 

Take one pound of loaf sugar, pounded fine, one pound 
and a quarter of flour, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, four eggs, beaten light, and a little rose-water and 
spice; mix them well, and roll them in sugar. 





Gingerbread. 

Mix together three and a half pounds of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, one pound of sugar, one 
pint of molasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger, and 
some ground orange peel. 





Cup Cakes. 

Mix together five cups of floug, three cups of sugar. 
one cup of butter, one cup of milk, three eggs, well 
beaten, one wine-glass of wine, one of brandy, and a little 
cinnamon. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


This illuminated record of the times is now in ite stx- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ita extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success members of any family 
in which BaLitou'’s Pictorial is a weekly visitor, cannet 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

T} It is venutifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine each week 





The pen refuses to describe the murder of the 
kind-hearted Domenico. His cries, however, 
awoke the neighborhood, and reached the ears of 
the servants whom the painters themselves had 
employed. When these servants discovered who 
was the murdered man, they naturally rushed 
back to the house for one who seemed so dearly 
his friend as Andrea. They found the hypocrite 
apparently sleeping; and when at length they 
aroused him, he pretended the most violent 
alarm and grief, and running to the spot, he 
wound his arms about him, crying—‘“ Alas, my 
brother !” 

So completely had he deceived every one in 
the affair, that no one ever suspected him, nor 
was it known for long years, who had committed 
the awful deed. 








The priest attached to the fessional at 
Santa Maria Nuova, was shocked and startled 


oF al ‘It contains portraita be! all noted individuals, male 
and sage who may appear among us. 

(> It gives dy oar views of the various cities of the 
Union, maps public a north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
>> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellan 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's roe 
be the cheapest 


7 It ie admitted on al 
aus paper in the world’ 

TC Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand eplendid engravings 
(> Thus forming « paper original in design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS 
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Port's Corner. 
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LINES TO A—. 





BY ye WILLIE WARE. 
A faded rose, a trivial thing, 
And yet, to me, how dear! 
I gaze upon its withered leaves, 
And wish that thou wert near. 


You gave that half-blown rose to me, 
You gave it with a smile; 

You little thought that simple rose 
Would weary hours beguile. 


I love it for the gentle giver’s sake, 
The rose you gave to me; 

And when I gaze upon it, love, 
My thoughts shall turn to thee. 


I'll press it to my bosom, love; 
And while with life I’m blest, 

I'll guard with care the rose you gave, 
Till in death’s arms I rest. 


A PERFECT WOMAN. 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways; 
Not perfect,” nay, but full of tender wants ; 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipped 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise ; 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Looking all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch u &@ sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music.—Tznnyso: 


LIBERTY. 
O, could I worship aught beneath the skies 
That earth hath seen, or fancy can devise, 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 
Built by no mercenary, vulgar haad, 
With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild, as fair 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air. 
Cowpar. 





WORTH. 
0, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which 7 aa doth give; 
The rose looks fair, but fairer it we dee 
For that sweet odor which doth in it ‘live. 
SHAKSPEARS. 





Domestic Story Department. 
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FLORA HALL’S STRATAGEM, 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


Littte Flora Hall sat pouting ; from the top 
of her bright, golden head, to the tips of her 
cunning little feet, she was but an embodiment 
of a series of pouts; curls, eyés (such eyes!), 
nose and lips, said as plainly as words could 
have done, that something, exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and trying, had come upon the little 
lady’s spirits. The morning was soft, sweet and 
delicious ; the June air was but a breath of roses, 
and the sunshine was so tender and beautiful 
that it broke in little waves of gold at the foot of 
the trees; and catching upon the vines that 
shaded Flora’s window, straggled down upon 
the carpet like drops of amber mist. But Flora 
did not care for the sunshine, breeze or blossoms ; 
she wished from her very heart that a cold rain 
would come instead ; that an angry wind would 
come from the cruel east and tear and shake 
everything that came in its way. She smiled 
a little at the thought (how perfectly her smile 

hed the hine!); her aunt was out, 
somewhere, perhaps she would catch a little of 
the shaking, that her dainty, pretty hands ached 
to give her. 

Now, Flora Hall, be it known, was thoroughly 
vexed with her aunt, and that was the cause of 
her sitting so sullen and unhappy all through 
the sweet, rare morning. Flora had a lover—a 
poor lover—and good Mrs. Hall did not quite 
like the idea. (It is strange, very strange, that 
rich aunts and poor lovers get along so badly 
together; that—but I can’t stop to philosophize 
upon the subject!) True she had never met or 
even seen the young gentleman who had so won 
upon her niece’s heart, and, to use her own 
words, she did not care to see him; it was quite 
enough for her to know that Flora’s head was 
completely turned with his sweet words; and 
that he was poor ; had nothing in the wide world 
to depend upon save his own strong hands and 
heart. 

“ Tt was all very well,” Mrs. Hall said, smooth- 
ing down her black silk flounces, “the young 
man deserved a great deal of credit for his in- 
dustry ; but he mustn’t forget his station ; mustn’t 
try to step out of his wooden shoes by the help 
of a wealthy young lady—and that wealthy 
young lady her nigce! No, no, that must 
never be !”” 

Mrs. Hall said this, to her niece, as she stood 
in the door equipped for a morning ride. Rain 
or shine, the good lady was always out of a 
morning. Perhaps I may as well say here as 
anywhere else, that Mrs. Hall was a Mrs. Jellyby 
in a very small way ; not that her house was in 
an uproar, or that there were a swarm of dirty, 
uncared-for children about it. She was, to the 
contrary, a pattern housewife, and hadn’t a child 
or chick in the whole wide world. But her mind 
ran constantly upon subjects of charity—or 
objects of charity, I may say with propriety. 
She didn’t craze herself upon the Borioboola-Gha 
question, it is true, but she was constantly on the 
look out for talent and genius in rags. A bright, 
intelligent, dirty face was of a thousand times 
more interest to her than a clean one; and she 
would spend hours in search of an individual 
who was out at the elbows, while persons of 
much more worth were directly before her eyes, 
unnoticed, because they managed to keep about 
themselves a whole suit of clothes. 

Had Flora chosen a lover from among her 
vast number of proteges, she would have looked 
upon him with much more favor than the worthy, 
proud, but poor young man who had so com- 
pletely won her heart. In Mrs. Hall’s way of 
thinking, but two things could recommend a 
young gentleman to a lady’s notice—rags and 
genius, or, genius in rags, and wealth. Young 
Walter Maitland was not the first, no more than 
he was possessed of the second; so he stood a 
very poor chance of winning the favor of the 
hobby-loving old lady. 








In vain Flora cried, pouted and tgased ; in 
vain she enumerated, times without number, the 
virtues of her lover, and begged her aunt to see 
him, before she decided upon a subject that held 
so large an amount of her earthly happiness ; 
Mrs. Hall was as obstinate as she had before 
been yielding. 

“ She didn’t care to see him,” she said. “If 
he was a book-keeper in the city—as Flora said 
—he would do well to attend to his business, and 
not lose a day for tne express purpose of coming 
out to Cranston to see her. She could send him 
her decision by letter, if he wished it. It would 
be the more economical way, and young men 
without wealth should study economy. She 
hoped Flor would forget her foolishness, and not 
have any more to do with strange young men 
whose acquaintance she had made, no one knew 

td 
= Hall made this little speech on that same 
morning of Flora’s pouting, after she returned 
from her morning’s ride, and found the young 
lady in a fit of sulks upon the sofa; her bright 
curls unbrushed ; her beautiful eyes swollen with 
weeping, and her red mouth pursed up into an 
expression of half-grief and half-anger. But 
Flora was not in the least soothed by it; indeed, 
she seemed more irritated than ever, for when her 
aunt ceased speaking she raised her eyes with an 
angry flash to her face, and said, in a way more 
than half spiteful, that she considered herself 
quite competent to decide for herself in the 
matter. 

“ Not so, not so, Flora,” said Mrs. Hall, a 
little flustered. “ This very decision proves that 
you are not. Now what in the world has that 
young man to recommend him to your love ?” 

“ A whole coat, a clean face, a tolerable share 
of common sense ; and an utter detestation of—” 
She was about to add hobbies, but her courage 
failed her, and so she said, instead, repeating a 
part of the sentence, that she might proceed more 
easily, “An utter detestation of snobs!” 

“ A whole coat is not always a certificate in a 
young gentleman’s favor, Miss Flora. Among 
those whom I have assisted there is many a true 
heart beating beneath a shabby coat and vest. 
From the impression I have of your lover, I am 
quite sure that I would rather marry you to any 
of the poor, aspiring youths of talent whom I 
have been honored by assisting, than him. 
That is my mind, and I can never change 5 ad 

“O, my poor heart!” exclaimed Flora, press- 
ing both hands upon her side, as though that 
organ was indeed, in danger of breaking. But 
somehow a sudden change had come upon her 
face, and her gesture and expression was more 
like a little piece of acting than anything else. 
There was a glimmer of roguish light in her blue 
eyes, and a play of merriment about her rosy 
mouth, so real and earnest that a little army of 
‘dimples gathered there, as if to learn what it all 
meant; and in less than an hour, after her aunt 
had shut herself up in her room, as was her 
custom of a forenoon, she was running about the 
house like a very sprite, pausing a moment at the 
piano to run her finger over the ivory keys long 
enough to call out a bit of a song, which she 
joined with her clear, bird-like voice; teasing 
the good natured cook in the kitchen with her 
wild pranks ; whistling to the canaries, and even 
pelting her aunt’s pet poddle with her spools of 
embroidery floss; till at last, fairly wearied, she 
ran up to her chamber, and drew out upon her 
table a little ebony writing desk. Then, laugh- 
ing all the while, she seemed to put a share of 
her merriment into something in the shape of a 
letter. What she wrote is not for you and me to 
know, dear reader; it was meant only for the 
eyes of Walter Maitland. 





“ Come down stairs, Flora, I wish to ,intro- 
duce you to Mr. Garland, a young artist from the 
city.” 

“Mr. Garland! pray who is Mr. Garland, 
auntie? I am quite sure I never heard you 
mention the name before.” 

“No, child, you never did; and, indeed, had 
not some kind friend recommended him to me, I 
presume I should never have found him out. 
He is poor, but, O, so talented! His drawings 
and paintings are euough to elevate one’s soul.” 

“You don’t say so! When did he come?” 

“About an hour ago. He walked clear here 
from the city.” 

“ What, Auntie Hall, you don’t mean that he 
is the ragmuffin that I saw rolling up the walk, 
like a sailor, this afternoon?” 

’ “Ragmuffin, Flora! he is a perfect gentle- 
man. Perhaps his coat may be a little worn and 
threadbare ; his shoes old and torn, but I pity 
the person who could think of his poor apparel 
while gazing into his soul-lit face. ‘Thank 
Heaven, I am above such miserable | Prejudice ! 

“So am I, auntie, P ly speaking, 
but—dear me—a ragman!”’ 

“Flora, I cannot allow you to speak in such 
a manner of any person in whom I have an in- 
terest. Mr. Garland is to remain an inmate of 
my house as long as he chooses, and during his 
stay, I must insist upon your treating him with 
respect ; as deferentially, in truth, as you would 
the scheming man who has gained such favor in 
your eyes.” 

Flora bowed, and turned away her head. Mrs. 
Hall thought that she had affected her by her el- 
oquence ; but could she have looked into her 
eyes and seen the mischievous light shining in 
their blue depths, or watched the dimples go and 
come about her lips, she would have read an al- 
together different story. 

“ Will you go to the parlor with me? I’m 
obliged to go out a while, and must insist upon 
your entertaining Mr. Garland during my ab- 
sence. It would be inexcusable in me to leave 
him alone.” 

“ Besides, you know, Auntie Hall, that in spite 
of his beautiful face, he may be a little light- 
fingered, and there is any quantity of plate quite 
within reach of the parlor, and he might—he 
might, you know!” added Flora, mischievously 
laughing and clapping her hands. 

“ Flora!” 

“ Ma'am ?” 

“ Follow me to the parlor.” 

And Flora followed her,holding both her white, 
dimpled hands over her mouth the while, and 








shaking with merriment till her face crimsoned 
to the very roots of her hair. Once in the par- 
lor the young lady did not seem to better her 
manners greatly. When she was presegted to 
the artist, she stared unceremoniously at his 
ragged coat and torn shoes, and then indulged in 
something very likea titter, in spite of her aunt’s 
admonishing glances, She did not even say she 
was happy to meet Mr, Garland, or in fact utter 
any of those little winning sentences which grew 
so sweet upon her lips. In the vain hope of 
bringing her niece back to her accustomed ease 
and politeness, Mrs. Hall proposed that the artist 
should show her the contents of his portfolio, 
well knowing that she had a real and true appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in art as well as in 
nature. 

“Show her that dark, quiet face, Mr. Gar- 
land ; I mean the one with the slumbrous eyes, 
and sweet, dreamy mouth,” said the good lady, 
anxiously. 

The sight of the picture was too ‘much for 
Flora’s equanimity. Whether she laughed, 
cried, or coughed, Mrs. Hall was puzzled to de- 
termine, for she hid her face in her handkerchief 
and appeared to be doing all three. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?—O, how beautiful!” said 
Mrs. Hall, as if to draw Mr. Garland’s attention 
from her niece. 

“Very beautiful,” answered Flora, recovering 
a share of her self-possession ; “at least beauti- 
ful to those who admire that style of face in 
which the chin is nearly twice as long as the 
nose !’”” she added, in an undertone, as her aunt 
turned away. 

Mr. Garland bit his lips, and bent his head 
over the picture until its soft waves of brown 
hair shaded his face. Turning about, suddenly, 
Mrs. Hall d, by the fused way in 
which he hid his features, that Flora had said 
something to injure his sensitive feelings, and so 
she remarked, ina tone of mingled reproach and 
anger, as she turned to leave the room, that if 
Miss Flora had no respect for herself as a young 
lady of talent and education, she ought cer- 
tainly to have for those who honored her house 
by their presence; and she did not care, further- 
more, to see any further display, in the presence 
of her guest, of Miss Flora’s hoydenish, school- 
girl ways! 

Ah, good Mrs. Hall! Could she have had the 
power, as she rode off over the hills, with a sad- 
dened, troubled heart, to glance back upon the 
poor artist and her roguish niece, how her eyes 
would have protruded from her head in astonish- 
ment! She would have seen her adorable Mr. 
Garland with one arm thrown familiarly about 
the round, plump waist of Miss Flora, while his 
deep brown eyes rested lovingly upon her beau- 
tifal face. She would have seen the cherished 
pictures tossed in a hurried confusion upon the 
carpet at their feet, and the face with the “ slum- 
brous eyes and sweet mouth” crushed and 
wrinkled in the white hands of Flora! Could 
she have listened, she would have heard strange 
things spoken ; would have heard tender, broken, 
haif-formed planeof the fat@feyand earnest vows 
of unchanging love ; she would have heard little 
outbreaks of merriment, in which her name was 
strangely and mysteriously thrown. But, hap- 
pily for her peace of mind and the pleasure of the 
young people, she did not see or hear, and so 
everything went on smoothly and well. 

The next day, by some strange, magical 
power, Mr. Garland fourid himself in possession 
of a new coat and a pair of nicely-fitting shoes ; 
and when he attempted in his low and strangely 
musical voice to thank Mrs. Hall for her kind- 
ness, and to promise that he would strive with 
all his powers to prove to her that her generosity 
had not been exercised amiss, that good and esfi- 
mable lady burst into tears. Never, never before 
had she found a protege in whom she took such 
an interest—for whose future she had such high 
hopes, she said, wiping her eyes. 

Ah, how kind, how thoughtful the young ar- 
tist was, then! Fora moment, he stood with a 
perplexed light in his great brown eyes ; but the 
next, he was kneeling before the lady and beg- 
ging her permission to sketch her face as it ap- 
peared then—with the glory of a great, generous 
soul breaking over it. 

“No, no!’ she answered, smiling graciously. 
‘<I cannot allow you to waste your powers upon 
such a poor subject. But there is a little scene 
that glides out towards the west, which can be 
viewed plainly from the brow of a hill, but a 
mile or two away—if you could paint that for 
me upon canvass, you would please me exceed- 
ingly, and my obligations to you could never be 
cancelled !’”” 

Mr. Garland was all enthusiasm, in a moment. 
He could hardly wait to be shown the spot, so 
eager was he to be away. But when Mrs. Hall 
pointed it to him, he seemed strangely dull; she 
could not make him see a single prominent fea- 
ture of the admirable landscape, though she tried 
perseveringly. 

“ Couldn’t you go with me?” he suggested at 
last, half timidly, to the lady. 

“Indeed, I should be exceedingly happy to 
do so, Mr. Garland, but I never walk so far. 
You ought, certainly, to have some one with 
you. Perhaps Flora will go; she is as well ac- 
quainted with the spot as I am.” 

“Excuse me, madam, but your niece seems to 
have taken an unaccountable dislike to me; I— 
I—should be sorry to trouble her,” he answered, 
confusedly. 

“O, you are quite mistaken, Mr. Garland! I 
assure you that she does not dislike you at all— 
Dll go to her at once, I’m certain she will 
accompany you!” 

“And I’m certain she will, too!” said the 
young man to himself, as Mrs. Hall left the 
room. 

And accompany him she did, although she 
started from her aunt's sight, to all appearances, 
in a very ungracious mood—walking by his side 
as though she were a queen honoring one of the 
meanest of her subjects. But they must have got 
along nicely together, for when they returned, 
Mr. Garland had the finest sketch imaginable of 
the beautiful landscape. Every feature, every 
little point had been noticed and put upon paper, 
promising, on the whole,to make # rare and 
beautiful picture. 








Ah, what a blessing it was to Mrs. Hall, again, 
that she had not the power to look upon the in- 
ner surface of things! What a strange story the 
rough but perfect sketch of her pet landscape 
would have told her! It would have said that 
every point and form that she admired so much 
had been drawn by the pretty hands of Flora, 
while Mr. Garland sat by her side holding her 
pencils, adjusting her paper, and remarking upon 
the ease with which she progressed in her work. 
It would have carried her any number of warm, 
earnestly-spoken eulogiums from the lips of the 
young artist, upon the kindness of her great 
heart, and the true generosity of her soul; it 
would—but I can’t begin to enumerate the many 
things that would have reached the good lady’s 
ears, could the picture have spoken. As it was, 
she was very contented and happy, thinking of 
the great genius she was aiding—thinking how 


Mester’s: Birnie, 


“ Bill, do you see those two houses "” 

“1 do. 

- Well, a Yavin, oJ you wont believe me, but—you 
see those tw 

“Certainly. r nee > chem.’ 

“T can take my boots om, and jump over them.’ 

“Over your boots! Humph! so ean I. Jim, I'm 
some at jumping. I can leap higher than a meeting- 


~ her than a meeting-house! A meeting-house is 
pretty high.’ 

* But I can leap higher than a meeting-house.” 

* No you can’t. 

Pree can leap. higher than a meeting-house. , How high 

do you ou think a meeting-house can leap, Jim!’ 
Get out, Bill.’’ 


Oda Proclamation for holding a Fair among the Scotch. 
*O yes! and that's ae times; © yes! and that's twa 
times; O yes! and that’s the third and last time. All 
manner of pearson, 0} r pearsous, whosoever, let ‘em draw 
near, and I shall let ‘em *know that there is a Fair to be 
held at the muckle town of Langholm, for the space of 
t days; wherein if any hustrin custrin land-lopper, 
du ~strouper, or gang the-gate | swinger, shall breed any 





rapidly Flora was overcoming her dislike for 
him, and what fast friends they were growing to 
be. She had spoken to Mr. Garland of Flora’s 
unlucky attachment, and he had promised to do 
his best to turn her thoughts in a different direc- 
tion. Mrs. Hall smiled—she hardly dared hope 
as to the direction in which they would turn. 
But time might bring wonderful changes ; she 
would wait contentedly for it to do its work, she 
said to herself, as she watched the young couple 
together. 





“ Thank Heaven, Flora is the wife of Walter 
Garland, at last! How long I have prayed that 
it might be so!” was the exclamation of good 
Mrs. Hall, as she leaned back in her soft, cush- 
ioned chair and saw the simple bridal cortege of 
her niece wind up the smooth carriage-way to 
the house. : 

There were honest tears in her pleasant blue 
eyes, as she spoke; and a little look of pride 
upon her comely face, as she listened to the flut- 
ter and excitement about the house. She was 
not able to join it, it was true (she had been 
confined to her room for three whole weeks with 
the rheumatism); but then her heart was in 
every plan that centred about the realizations of 
her niece’s happiness. As she wiped her eyes, 
and bent her head eagerly forward, the door of 


, the parlor was thrown open, and the next mo- 


ment the young couple were kneeling before her, 
craving her blessing and—forgiveness ! 

“My blessing you have, my sweet children— 
but you have never wronged or injured me, and I 
have nothing to forgive!” she said, resting her 
hands first upon the head of one and then upon 
the head of the other } 

“But you have been deceived, dear Mrs.— 
dear Aunt Hall! Iam not the poor artist that I 
have appeared to you, any more than my name 
is Walter Garland. I am plain Walter Mait- 
land whom Flora has loved from the very first 
commencement of our acquaintance. The little 
stratagem which has brought about so great a 
happiness to us both was first suggested by her. 
How well I have played my part in it, you al- 
ready know, dear madam ; but I beseech you to 
let me be all to you as Walter Maitland that I 
conld have been as the poor artist!” 

Mrs. Hall fell back white and breathless in her 
chair, in what some people said, after the little 
story got about, was a fainting fit, and others 
said was afit of pique. At any rate, she didn’t 
quite find her senses for three or four days, and 
then she was heard to express a very decided 
opinion in regard to Aumbugs, looking all the 
while in the laughing, roguish face of Walter 
Maitland. One thing is certain—she has not had 
any proteges since, if I except Flora’s children ; 
and, moreover, she has a horror of young men 
who carry about portfolios, dubbing themselves 
as artists! 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Wild rose of Alloway, my thanks! 
Thou mindst me of that autumn noon 
When first we met beside the ‘* banks 
And braes of bonnie Doon.””—HaLLeck. 











The Queen of Flowers. 

The rose has long been known as the queen of floral 
beauties, and claims precedence even of the lily in poetic 
rank. The species are almost innumerable, coming from 
all quarters of the globe, beginning with Persia, ‘the 
land of the roses.” China furnishes some of the lighter 
and crisper species, and from Syria come the damask and 
yellow rose. Even Siberia has her roses; and Africa con- 
tributes the musk and other sorts. Art has transformed 
the rose to blue, and even to black ; but its natural colors 
are sufficiently admirable for all purposes—yellow, white, 
red of all shades, from the faintest black to the richest 
crimson, and the variegated rose, streaked with red and 
white. Nor is the variety in color only; from the single 
petalled eglantine to the swelling luxuriance of the cab- 
bage rose they present every gradation of form, size and 
fullness—also of luxuriance, both of leaf and blossom. 
The damask and provin roses, when in the heigh* of their 
season, are very magnificent. The moss rose is considered 
by some the finest of them all, but it is not easy to decide 
—all have their merits. The warm richness of the dam- 
ask rose, the delicate blush in the very heart of the full 
white flowers, the light crispness of the Chinese species, 
are all beautiful. 





Flower Plants in Pots. 

Many persons find it more difficult to keep their pot 
plants in summer than in winter; and the principal 
cause of this is, allowing the soil in the pots to become 
too dry before they are watered, owing to the sun strik- 
ing on the sides of the pot and scorching the roots; for 
when they are injured by drought, their roots usually 
decay on the application of water. When a plant ap- 
pears sickly it should be taken out of the pot and the 
roots examined, and all that are decayed should be cut 
off; the plant should then be repotted and kept a little 
moist, but not too wet, and, if not much injured, it will 
soon recover. An excellent safeguard against drought is 
to have double pots—the outside one being much larger 
than that containing the plant, and let the space between 
be filled with moss kept damp. 


Watering Flowers. 

There has been a great deal of dry weather lately. ac- 
companied by strong winds, which have completed the 
dessication of the earth, and rendered watering a daily 
necessity When it is necessary to employ artificial irri- 
gation, it should be used liberally. Asa ‘little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” so is a little water in a garden. In 
time of drought, s sprinkling, though it may refresh the 
leaves hat, is of no value. Itis better 
to apply the watering to the root, making little holes, by 
which you are sure that the base of your pliant or shrub 
is reached by the moisture, where it has a chance to 
retain it. 








or squabble- 
ment, be shall have his lugs tacked to the muckle throne 
with a nail of a twa a-penny until he down on his hob- 
shanks, and put up his muckle-daups, and pray to hea’en 
seven times God bless the king, and thrice the muckle 
laird of Belton—payirfg a groat to me, Jenny Ferguson, 
bell-man of the aforesaid manor. So you ‘ve Sais my 
proc tion, and I'l! gang hame to my 


An original ogeegi shpat Rowland Hill to a dis- 
ae minister on ‘* calls :’ 
dear friend: hy juppose “ted are ne Na —_, Pm 

mo’ le, as it is called, and still waiting for a cau else- 
where. Now, if you can call on me, if you have a call to 
call you to sees Lcould tell you of acall; but if you 
have no call to cali you to town, as in a few days I have a 
call to go to Clapham, I may make that nat may road and call 
on you. The call is to ——. Mr. is called away, 
and the people there are calling to me me for help; and I 
dare say you never met with so many cas in one letter. 
I will finish all my calls by caliing myself your sincere 
friend and brother, OWLAND HILL. 

* P. 8.—I write to prevent you from yo, _ a 
‘call’ till you have hear more of this ‘ 
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John Lundy was an inveterate toper. After a long 
spree John came‘ to Dr. Hones, and promised him that 
he by ~g he drink any liquor for one month. But John 
soon his promise or broke it, and took his bitters 
pavuly,: that the doctor might not know it. One day 
John undertook: to drink a gallon of beer on a wager; 
and while cory repo it, Dr. Homes came in. John 
saw him, and sai 

a Well, doctor, 1 Suppose you think I am a poor one to 
keep my promise 

*@, po,” replied Dr. Homes, “I do not; for I see you 
are. foot filling now.’ 





Jones.—I thought I warned you, particularly, cook, 
against boiling a eggs hard. Now, how is this? Here 
they ere boiled fit for a salad, in spite of every direction. 
What did I tell sont ? 

, sir, L remember exactly what you told me, 
and acted accordingly. ‘The eggs were in the water, toa 
moment, precisely nine minutes. 

Jone. Nine! 1 told you three. 

Cook.—Yes, sir, but there's three . Of course, if 
one takes three minutes’ boiling, three must take nine. 
I may be a fool, sir, but I happen to know what three 
times three makes, for all that! 
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At the time Queen Elizabeth made her first public 
entry into Coventry, the mayor, attended by a numerous 
cavalcade, went out to receive her majesty in state. On 
their return, the weather being very warm, as they 

rough a small brook, the mayor's horse at- 
tempted to drink, which was as often checked by his 
rider, which the queen observing, said, ** Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Mayor! Pray let your horse drink, Mr. Mayor!” But 
the good-mannered magistrate, veiling his bonnet, and at 
the same moment bowing very low, Teptied, “ Nay, may, 
mar} it please your most gracious majesty’s horse to drink 

rat. 


John ian oak ye ior Megane! why. pnp dn bag 
tertai relates an anecdote of one Hum 
an parm laston wit, who lived upon his friends; qn 
in return, was use of invitations—never, of course, 
accepted—to ‘dine with him, and we on the same 
—‘a beef-steak and mackerel.” waggish friend, who 
often received this impard ia declining it on one 
mackerel had 1 long out of season, 
vised him—* My dear tos, change your fish!” 
An old wren down to the cabin of Nelson’s — 
cold, drizzly day, with some message, whilst Lady Hamil- 
ton was present. Seeing the cold condition of the sailor, 
she asked which he would prefer—a of wine or a 


glass of b . ‘it don’t matter which,” neege Jack; 
§ but if your ladyship eesers I can be the wine 
while you are pouring out the brandy.” 


The Norwich Bulletin says, ‘* Not long since a religious 
society in Connecticut met to decide what color they 
pats | paint their meeting-house. Some proposed one 
color, and some another. At last said one, * | move that 
we erg Peed itarum color, for Deacon Smith had his face 

that color fur a number of years, and it grows 
Prighter and ns every year.”’ 


Turner the painter was a ready wit. Once at a dinner 
where several artists, amateurs and literary men were 
convened, a poet, by way of being facetious, proposed as 

& toast the health of tue painters and glaziers of Great 
Britain. ‘The toast was drunk, and Turner, after return- 
ing thanks Lars it, proposed the health of the British 
paper-stainer: 

The sheriff of Reynolds county, in Missouri, made the 
other day the following return on the back of a capias is- 
sued against Alexander satterfieid on an indictment for 
burglary : A my onl Sattertield, Sound ; Alexander 
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escaped 
the green corn x da T could fay my hands on him.” 


We poe that the ginseng said to abound in Minnesota 
is not another name for gin sling. The former is used in 
bitters, "but Goliath found the siing more bitter still, and 
there was something init that got ito hishead. By the 
way, Was that ‘smooth pebble from the brook’ any re- 
lation to the modern brick in the hat? 


Great men make mistakes as well as little ones. This 
was illustrated once by Mr. Calhoun, who took the posi- 
tion that all men are not * created free aud equal.”’ Said 
he, ** Only two men were created, and one of these was a 
woman.’’ Tremendous laughter followed the honorable 
senator's remarks. 

An old Foch nore a Cambridge man, cone him how 
her nephew behaved himseif. ‘* Truly, madam,” says 
he, ** he’s a brave fellow, and sticks close to Uatherine 
Hail, * (mame of a college.) ** 1 vow,” saysshe, “I feared 
lay much ; he was always hankering after the girls from a 
y: 


An Irish woman called upon an apothecary with a sick 
infant; he gave her 4 powder, of wnien she was to give 
ba! yaagplh agin much #3 she could put on a sixpence. The 


a raps yer honor will lend me the six- 
pense, for I haven't cae as all, at all.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and weil known weekly Paper, 
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has becomes ‘household word” from Maine to Califor. 
nia, gisddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, ali over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
(> It is just such ther, brother 
friend ae lateodnee ( to the fam family. vets = 


(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper 
with new pee aud in neat and beautiful style 4 

i It is of the mammoth size, ae contains no advoer- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

> It ie carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
eighteen years editorial experience in Bow! 

(™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 

pages not one vulgar word or line 

(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in nerf repeat 
the reader, cultivate » 
taste for all that is beautiful and phe in humanity 
knowledged that the good influence of ouch 

ome circle is almost incalculable 


columns are a oe from tes _ al jarring 


t is for ease tenons Gace re can 
popular 8 favorite throughout the country. . eiataed 


TERMS :-—INVARKIABLY IN ADVANCE 


an Sone et Guanes Ceeneens @h De tats 

Fate. shall receive the (aurteenss copy gra 

ar oe Sea, Oy M “ BALLOU, 
Winter 3t., Boston, Mass 
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A STORY OF THE sTIORK 
OF VONNEOCTL 


BY MALOOLM J, > 
AUTHOR oF “ THE WaROK ERS,” ‘ 
Lire Bart,” eT 


CHAPTER 

Write the two men stood : 
that menacing attitade, ther: 
heavy trampling of feet just « 
of the mill, and thereafter 
knock upon the door ! 

Chalkers recoiled, with a! 
he was trapped, while fear i: 
quartered him, and he gaze 
an outlet of escape. 

Mr. Ogden (for we will nx 
tague till he returns to his 
and invites our 


entrance, 

“ Open, Caleb Chatkers,” 
voice, while the door was vi: 
Magnus Est Clarkibus, whi 





“ Who has dared to compli, 
“ Quick! give me the key 


will tear the mill to pleces 
Furies! stop shaking that d. 

“In the name of the law 
@ personal service of the—" 

“No—no! We wont : 
dashed fool has sworn out a 
fore I submit to arrest. The 
upon me is dead,” and h- 
wildly above his head. “M 
all officiousness, because he 
one legal document during 
five or ten years!" 

“Open—open. I comm 
in the name of the law!” 

“ Don’t be afraid,”’ said )’ 
ers. “ Let them in, and I » 
not injared, Give me the b 

Not perceiving anything 
ab'y do, Chalkers sullenly t 
youth, who at once unlock 
door. 

A long array of people fil 

First, there were Mins W! 
looking anxious, but not » 
might have been expected 
looking, white-skinned and 
old man, in « big, powder 

spectable black, and knee 
gold headed cane in his riy 
document in his left. Be: 
whose official air at once | 
great Clarkibus, came hon 
several of the neighbors, 
curious and wondering, if n 

“ Who's killed 1’ deman 

“ Which is the murderer 

“Ah, gentlemen,” obser 
ling around and looking fr 
“ We are, doutiless, just in 
handed violence from imbr 
in bloody— Shat the do 
guard it, if you please, whil- 
in that case made and prov 

He set on his spectacles, 
manner, as if as mach im; 
tance, as by the novelty, of 
mance of duty. 

“Now, then,” and he 
with the paper uplifted in | 
forefinger of tne right re 
shake at the offender + hea: 
all men that 1, Magnus } 

name of the Commonweal 
by virtue of the authority 
his Excellency (rovernot 
make and issue thie my y 
it!” 

“ Well, it's a brief one, 

: served Mr. Welch, with « 

The trowble was that ( 
livered himeelf 4 « mouth’ 
n the legal worthy’s righ: 











tered am to Act of Congr. 
by M.M. Batson, tn the Cle: 
District ¢ 


“THE RENEC 


. [continurn | 


pay him a visit)—Mr, Ogde 


“ or that learned Thebian a: \ 





